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- The Story Hour Readers 


The atmosphere of joy which pervades 
these books makes the reading lesson the happi- 
est period in the day’s work. Each story is 
based ona Mother Goose rime which the child 
has known from babyhood. In thus going from 
something he knows to something he must learn, 
the child’s self-confidence and interest are the 
greatest possible aids to his progress. The rapid- 
ity with which “Story Hour” pupils acquire a 
reading vocabulary and the expression which 

they put into their reading is nothing short of 
| amazing. The artistic color pictures are a 
welcome relief from the conventional illustra- 
| tions found in sch ol books. ~.A4 Primer, three 
| Readers, Teachers’ Manual, Perception Cards 
and a Chart. 


Pearson and Kirchwey’s 
Essentials of English 


It is not in what these books do that they 
| are unlike other language books, but in how 
they doit. Itis the careful attention paid to 
| details, the happy combination of inductive and 
| laboratory methods and the skilful inter-relation 
of the lessons that give these books their strong 
individuality. 
| first Book for fourth, fifth, and sixth grades : 
Second Book for seventh and eighth grades. 






























































































































Webster’s School Dictionaries 


The only Grand Prize given to Dictionaries 
at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
was awarded to Webster's New International 
Dictionary and the Merriam Series for superior- 
Hy of educational merit. We publish the Mer- 
Mam Serics. Let us send you more informa- 
|} ton about these Dictionaries. 









































The Hollis Dann Music Course 


A new course for the grades, unique in its 
perspective and richn+ss of material. Itis based 
on the author's twenty-five years of experience 
in public school music work, from the kinder- 
garten to the University. Special attention has 
been paid to the securing of correct tone quality. 
The sight-reading material is kept strictly with- 
in the pupil’s musical vocabulary, thus making 
the reading of musica real ple sure to the child. 
The music and texts are adapted, with great 
nicety, to the grades for which each book is in- 
tended both as regards ease of execution and 
musical and poetic contents. 


A Five Book Series, with Teachers’ Manual. 





Maxwell, lohaston and Barn- 
um’s Speaking and Writing 


This was the first series to place a book in 
the hands of third year pupils and to insist upon 
proper voice control, enunciation and pronun- 
ciation. It has demonstrated the fact that by 
beginning sufficiently early the child can be led 
naturally from oral expression to correct, 
unaffected written expression. Book Four, the 
latest addition to the series, is centered around 
the subject of “Choosing a Vocation.” Four 
books : from grades three to six inclusive. 





Barnett’s Business Penmanship 


The instruction throughout combines both 
form and movement. The copies are repro- 
duced from actual hand-writing and therefore 
do not discourage the pupil with a mechanical 
perfection. The copies are presented in loose- 
sheetform. Four portfolios from the first grade 
to advanced work. 
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Who Will Pay The Boctor. The — 
and The Board Bill = When Youre Sick? 


NOW is the time to think about it 


Winter is approaching, with its colds and chills and fevers, its lagrippe and pneu- 
monia, its tonsilitas and other afflictions—also its long list of Accident possibilities. 


In one school last winter half of the teachers were ill at the same time—each 
one burdened with excessive expenses on account of Sickness, yet turning her sal- 
ary over to a substitute—when she needed it. most. In one high school last winter 
three teachers suffered broken limbs, caused by slipping on icy streets. 


Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is not as- 
sured, for thousands of teachers lose time and salary every year on account of 
Quarantine. 


WILL YOU PERMIT THE T. C. U. TO DO IT? 

The T. C. U. is a unique institution—the only one of its kind in the world. 
Mr. F. A. Owen, Publisher of the Normal Instructor, has said: “The plan of this 
company is ideal. Its policies assure teachers a fixed income in the event of Sick- 
ness, Quarantine or Accident.” 

It extends its beneficent protection over teachers everywhere in America— from 
the primitive and isolated school houses of the mountains and the desert to the great, 
perfectly appointed public schools of our largest cities. For the risk of accident is 
universal and infection is possible wherever ‘there is atmosphere. In one mail we re- 
ceive a claim from a teacher who has been struck by an automobile in New York, 
another from a teacher who slipped and sprained an ankle in Minneapolis, enarthie 
from a young woman in Oklahoma, stricken with typhoid at the opening of her 
first term, and still another from a principal in California whose home has been 
quarantined, and who would lose hissalary were he nota member of the T.C. U. 

With the speed of the fastest mail we send $100 to take immediate care 
of any teacher who becomes ill away from home and friends. These are 
only a few of the things we do to protect teachers from loss of salary 
and savings by misfortune. There are many other benefits, fully ex- 
plained in alittle book we publish. If you area teacher, or expect 
to become one, you must have a eopy of it, in justice to your- 


self. May we send it with our compliments ? 
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What is Castoria. 


ASTORIA is a harmless substitute for Castor Oil, Paregoric, Drops and 
Soothing Syrups. It is pleasant. It contains neither Opium, Morphine nor 
other Narcotic substance. Its age is its guarantee. It destroys Worms and allays 
Feverishness. For more than thirty years it has been in constant use for the relief 
of Constipation, Flatulency, Wind Colic, all Teething Troubles and Diarrhea. It 
regulates the Stomach and Bowels, assimilates the Food, giving healthy and 
natural sleep. The Children’s Panacea—The Mother's Friend. 
The Kird You Have Always Bought, and which has been in use for over 
80 years, has borne the signature of Chas. H. Fletcher, and has been made under 
his personal supervision since its infancy. Allow no one to deceive you in this. 
All Counterfeits, Imitations and “Just-as-good” are but Experiments that trifle with 
and ——— the bealth of Infants and Children—Experience against Experiment. 


===, Letters from Prominent Physicians 
addressed to Chas. H. Fletcher. 


Dr. Albert W. Kahl, of Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘‘I have used Castoria in 
my practice for the past 26 years. I regard it as an excellent medicine 
for children.’’ 

Dr. Gustave A. Eisengraeber, of St. Paul, Minn., says: “I have used 
your Castoria repeatedly in my practice with good results, and can recom- 
mend it as an excellent, mild and harmless remedy for children.” 

Dr. E. J. Dennis, of St. Louis, Mo., says: “I have used and prescribed 
your Castoria in my sanitarium and outside practice for a number of years 
and find it to be an excellent remedy for children.” 

Dr. S. A. Buchanan, of Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I have used your Cas- 
toria in the case of my own baby and oan it pleasant to take, and have 
obtained excellent results from its use.” 

_imtaiieelanlin Dr. J. I. Simpson, of Cea Ill., says: “I have used your Castoria “ 
SSS mIDREN cases of colic in children and have found it the best medicine of its kin 
INFANTS * CHILDREN on the market.” 

Promotes Digestion Chee Dr. R. E. Eskildson, of Omaha, Neb., says: “I find your Castoria to be a 
‘ness and Rest.Contains standard family remedy. It is the best thing for infants and children I 
ness ans Catal have ever known and I recommend it.” 
||, Nor NARCOTIC: Pr. L. R. Robinson, cf Kansas City, Mo., says: “Your Castoria certainly 

‘ Rexjpe of Od De has merit. Is not its age, its continued use by mothers through all these 

Punaptih Seed - q years, and the many attempts to imitate it, sufficient recommerdatiop? 

APS "alts ~ What can a physician add? Leave it te the mothers.” 

Anise Seed. + : Dr. Edwin F. Pardee, of New York City, says: “For several years I have 
pel recommended your Castoria and shall always continue to do so, as it has 

: invariably produced beneficial results.” 











Hf Dr. N. B. Sizer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “I object to what’‘are called 
mew tt | Apert Remedy y for Const @ patent medicines, where maker alone knows what ingredients are put in 
+} tion, Sour them, but I know the formula of your Castoria and advise its use.” 


= wipeioer a cenuine CASTORIA Atways 


Fac Simile Simi Signatar of Bears the Signature of 
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~ At6month 
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: | In Use For Over 30 Years 


oi aoe Car of Wane: The Kind You Have Always Bought 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY, NEW YORK CiTy, 
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Accuracy, 
Rapidity, and 
Reasoning Power 


in the use of numbers and in their 
application to everyday problems are 
demanded in every department of the 
commercial and industrial world today. 


Silver-Burdett Arithmetics 


train for the development of just these powers. 
Through the use of this series the pupil receives a 
thorough grounding in the subject of arithmetic and 
a mental training so closely associated with the 
affairs of everyday life that he is prepared to take 
advantage of any opportunity open to him. 
Their popularity proves that they 
stand the schoolroom test. 

Published in 1913, they have been adopted, wholly or 
in part, by cities and towns in 29 states. The State 
of Indiana and the State of Arizona have both 
adopted the series for exclusive use for five years. 
The State of Alabama has also adopted Book Three 
for exclusive use in the high schools of the state for 
four years. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Chicago 


Boston San Francisco 
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SURE POP AND THE. 
SAFETY SCOUTS 


By ROY RUTHERFORD BAILEY. Written in the interest of 
Safety First at the suggestion of the National Safety Council 
and published under its auspices. VI+ 130 pages. Bound 
in cloth. Illustrated in colors. Mailing price 42 cents. 








HEN Bob and Betty meet Colonel Sure Pop, 
the quaint, mysterious, jolly, loveable little 
Colonel of the Borderland Scouts, they enter upon 
a thrilling series of adventures in Safety. They 
learn about the need for Safety First in their ad- 
ventures with a live wire, on the railroad, at a 
fire, in workshops and mills, and they earn the 
right to wear the magic button of the Safety 
Scouts. Incidentally, they gain true ideals of 
courage, helpfulness, self-reliance, self-control, 
No more interesting and valuable book for 
supplementary reading has been published for 
years. For use from the fourth grade up. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





Woolley’s Written English 


For first-year classes in secondary schools. 
There are numerous books upon constructive 
composition, but this is the first book that 
has sought primarily to secure formal accu- 
racy in those matters that are most seriously 
criticized by the world at large as defects in 
school training in English. $7.00, 


Dunn’s Community and the Citizen 


This book is written in the belief that it is 
more important to arouse interest in the so- 
cial order of the community than to empha- 
size minor details regarding the minor duties 
of officials. The revised and enlarged edi- 
tion includes many new topics. go cents. 


Colton-Murbach’s Physiology 
and Hygiene 


A revised and rewritten edition of Colton’s 
Briefer Physiology—one of the most success- 
ful high school texts upon the subject, The 
revision adapts the book to meet modern 
requirements even more adequately than the 
earlier form of the work met the needs of 
its time. $7.00. 


Gruss aus Deutschland 
A reader for schoolandcollege. The narra- 
tive is laid in Germany, and the text is illus- 
trated with pictures of German scenes. It 
has a vocabulary of but 1,000 words and is 
provided with grammatical and conversa- 
tional exercises. go cents. 


Manfred’s Ein praktischer Anfang 
A direct-method book for beginners. Nouns, 
adjectives, etc , taught by objects; verbs, by 
action, 7¢, series; carefully worked out from 
classroom practice with first-year high- 
school beginners. $7.70. 


Zinnecker’s Deutsch fur Anfanger 
Grammar, exercise book, and reader present- 
ing German according to the direct method. 
Principles taught inductively and then 
drilled by oral and written exercises. $7.25, 

Fraser and Squair’s Shorter 
French Course 
An entirely new book, briefer and more ele- 
mentary than the well-known Fraser and 
Squair French Grammar, but resembling the 
method of that remarkable book in all 
essentials. $7.70. 
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IN REMEMBRANCE OF WILLIAM T. HARRIS 


A. E. Wrinsuip, Epitor 

It is no easy task to write of William T. Harris, 
for whom I had greater admiration than for any 
other American educator and of whom I have seen 
nothing written that approached adequacy, and I 
write with assurance that I shall fail precisely as 
all others have failed, as all others must ever fail. 

It is as impossible to describe 





There was never a man in those years who could 
stand before him in discussion. He had the phi- 
losophy, the psychology, the history, the science, the 
art, the genius, the language which were possessed 
by no other man who ever attempted to meet him 
in popular debate. 

Twice only did anyone really try to meet him 


in real defiance. One instance 





Dr. Harris or his work as it would 
be to describe in language an 
jmpressionist’s painting. 

Dr. Harris lived three distinct 
lives in mature life—the first in 
St. Louis, the second as one of 
the Concord Philosophers (with 
a big p) and the last as United 
States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

In St. Louis, as principal and 
as superintendent, he occupied a 
position of dominant philosophi- 
cal influence attained by no other 
man in local educational work 
anywhere. 

In St. Louis, he was not only 
a leader within the ‘teaching corps, 
but he was more an inspirational 
personal force tthan an adminis- 
trative or professional leader. 
While he thought most clearly 
about practical affairs, prepared 
an admirable series of school 
readers and wrote the best school 
reports of that day, behind it all, —————- —— 








was at the Richmond meeting of 
the Department of 


Superinten- 
dence. 


One of the leading super- 
intendents attempted to reply to 
an address that Dr, 
made, and when Dr. Harris got 
through with this really great 
leader there was nothing left but 
pity for him. Then Dr. Harris 
paused as though waiting for 
someone else. 


Harris had 


I chanced to be 
Andrew S. 
and in 


sitting with 
Draper at the time, 
seat in front sat Al- 
bert P. Marble, who was at that 
time easily the most brilliant 
man in an emergency among the 
superintendents. 


the 


His “Presump- 


tion of Brains’ had given him 
national fame and Dr. Draper 
said, so that all could hear, 


“Ask him a question, Marble.” 


“Ask it yourself,” was Marble’s 
curt reply. 








beneath and above it all, was 
the most scholarly, masterly philosophy of that time, 


and his associates caught his spirit and partook of his 
power. 


Frank <A. Fitzpatrick’s keen thinking and mas- 
terly skill in expression with his pen, Dr. 
Louis F. Soldan’s philosophical definiteness and 


vigor of thought, platform power and matchless skill 
in thinking himself through situations and Anna 
C. Brackett’s genius, art and skill in the presenta- 
tion of the Rosenkranzian psychology are samples 
of what Dr. Harris did for his associates in those 
years. He did not try to make great administrators 
of his co-workers but he did make of them great 
readers of the great writings of great men. I have 
known no other American educator who so 
definitely, so directly, so vitally influenced men to 
read great things in a great way as did Dr, Harris. 
This was localized when in St. Louis, but through 
life no one became his friend who did not read a 
better class of books in a better way, who did not 
think clearer and more vigorously because of his 
friendship. 

His friendship from 1886 to the close of his life 
was the greatest intellectual tonic 1 have enjoyed. 

He never aspired to make disciples but he did 
aspire to make his friends aspire to better reading 
and thinking, to broader, bigger, brighter mentality. 

Students of the life and works of William T. 
Harris will always wonder that he was such a 
masterful personality. No one can ever find in his 
achievements any ade- 
quate explanation of the fact that he was easily the 
one great educator cf America for many years. 


writings or in his official 


“No, no, I have a wife and chil- 
: dren at home,” said Draper. 
WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS. The audience was wild. It 


chanced tthat the account that I wrote of that episode 
was the only setting it ever had in print. And the ap- 
preciation of Dr. Harris of that account was one of the 
great satisfactions of my life. 

The other instance was at the Cleveland meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence. There had 
been a great scheme laid for “doing up” Dr. Harris. 
He was on to the curves of the fellows, and he 
gave me, and I have it now, his scrap-book of 
criticisms of him and of his philosophy in several 
New York papers and magazines just prior to that 
meeting. I have his “key notes” by which he 
demonstrated completely that the same person had 
written everyone of the criticisms. 


At his request, I published in the Journal of 
Education and in booklet form the “Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen” of which booklet tens of 


thousands of copies were sold. 

At his request also, I had a first page signed story 
in the Cleveland Leader the day before the 
scheme was to be sprung, a story which made it 
impossible to do all that had been intended. 

Dr. Harris also told me in confidence that he in- 
tended to say something of interest in his reply to 
his critics and he hoped I would be ready for any- 
thing that might happen. I promptly secured a 
stenographer and had a verbatim report which is 
the only record of his matchless rejoinder, one that 
ended for all time any anti-Harris movement. 

Not only will posterity never do justice to Dr. 
Harris, but the present active men and women 
have come into educational life in the 
years do not adequately appreciate 


who 
last fifteen 
him. They 
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cannot read his thirteen famous St. Louis Reports 
for they are in few libraries. I paid Mr. Bardeen 
sixty-three dollars for my set nearly thirty years 


ago and I think it was one of the last sets 
available. 
I pause here to say that C. W. Bardeen of 


Syracuse is not likely to have adequate appreciation 


of his devotion to the best rare things in educa- 
tional literature. 3ut for him, most of the rare 
educational treasures in libraries it would have 


been impossible to obtain. 

Dr. Harris’s part in his Reports as Commissioner 
of Education are not sufficiently distinct to attract 
attention. His contributions to the Volumes of 
Proceedings of the National Education Association 
are so submerged beneath other material that they 
will never bring him the credit due his reputation. 
His work as editor of the International Educational 
Series is not of a kind to make a great reputation 
and his greatest work as editor-in-chief of the 
“New International Dictionary” is not in the line of 
his philosophical studies. 

His 
libraries 
younger 
in the 


Journal of Speculative Philosophy is in few 
and is not likely to be read by the 
men of the present generation or by many 
future. Its publication ceased about the 
time that he became United States Commissioner 
of Education. 1 have the set complete, but I 
know of few sets in private libraries. The point of 
view of philosophy has changed, for better or 
worse, since that day. 


The student of education of the future and the 
younger student of education today can never un- 
derstand how it was possible for American educa- 


tional leaders from 1887 to 1907 to acknowledge Dr. 
Harris as the great American educator. 

But those who were broadened in their educa- 
tional horizon, who were heightened in their intel- 
ligence acs educators, who were intensified in their 
professional devotion, and charmed by his rare 
friendship. will always grieve at the neglect that is 
sure to be noticeable in the thinking and writing of 
those who did not know his personality. 

A chapter in the life of Dr. W. T. Harris will 
probably never be satisfactorily accounted for. 
The years between his superintendency at St. Louis 
and the closing of the Concord School of Philoso- 


phy were years in which Dr. Harris was out of 
touch with public education. Nothing of a semi- 
scholastic nature ever had an abler corps of rep- 
resentatives than did the Concord School of 


Philosophy; nothing was ever so completely laughed 
off the stage. 

To the few ardent disciples of Al- 
cott this group of people was all right, but to the 
large it little short of ridiculous and 


Bronson 


world at was 


the early disbandment failed to leave adequate 
residuum of wisdom that was traceable in litera- 
ture, in organization, or in achievements. This 
was the introduction of Dr. Harris to Massa- 
chusetts. 

After the demise of the Concord School of 
Philosophy, Dr. Harris began some editorial work 


upon books and went to St. Louis and Indianapolis 
for a course of lectures in each city. 

This the situation so far as Dr. Harris 
concerned when in 1886 I editor of 
Journal of Education. 

Charles H. Ames, then with the Prang Edu 
cational Company, but later and more prominently 
of the publishing house of D. C. Heath & Company, 
was my first love in the new field and was my best 
beloved friend to the hour of his death. : 

In that first year on the Journal of Education | 
owed more to him by way of educational acquaint- 
anceship than to any other man. With that great- 
heartedness which characterized him to the last he 
put me in touch with many new men. 

I had never met Dr. Harris, hence Mr. Ames in- 


was 
the 


was 


became 
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vited me to go with Dr. Harris and himself to 
hear Edwin D. Mead read a lecture on Kantian 
philosophy in some parlor at the Back Bay, where 
he was to lecture to a few social dignitaries. . 


That first meeting with Dr. Harris, that walk 
across Boston Common with Dr. Harris and Mr 
Ames, going to the lecture and _ returning there- 
trom, was the first of a series of events which have 
meant more to me than has the acquaintance of 
any other man. 

Dr. Harris, it seems, had reasons of his own for 


desiring to meet me and he called at my office fre- 
quently. To appreciate the situation I must digress 


for a few paragraphs. 

_The first important feature of the Journal of 
Education when I came into the management was 
printing, week by week, the lectures of Dr G 
Stanley Hall delivered in Wesleyan Hall “on 
Bromfield street. : 

For three years Dr. Hall and I had been chum- 
ming as neighbors. He was doing some work at 
Harvard in preparation, as he thought, or as I 
thought he thought, for a course of Lowell Insti- 


tute Lectures in Boston on some elaborate experi- 
mental studies of physics which was to have aid 
him $1,200, as I recall it. . : 
At the last moment, for some reason he was 
switched off from those lectures to this course of 
Saturday morning lectures on Pedagogy, in Wes- 
leyan Hall. That was the first time that the Bos- 


ton masters, who composed his 
such a battery of new words. 

Dr. Hall wrote the abstracts of his lectures for 
the Journal of Education, so that the new weil 
in pedagogy, paidology, etc., were correctly placed 

The lectures and the reports of them ‘attracted 
much attention. In the language of the street 
they put Dr. Hall on the map a hundred times more 
effectually with the school people than the Lowell 


audience, ever faced 


lectures could have done. 
It seems that Dr. Harris had watched that 
episode with keen interest, hence his gratification 


at meeting me. He confided to me in 
time that while he was all right as to reputation 
and opportunity in Indianapolis and St. Louis. he 
had not gotten in right in New England, that the 
Concord School of Philosophy had not 
had the one 


course of 


episode 
eventuated as he hoped. He said 


] 
i 


thing he needed was just such an opportunity as 
Dr. Hall had had. He wished me to arrange for 
such a course for him and print in the Journal 
ot Education, week by week, abstracts which he 
would prepare. Incidentally, he revealed to me the 
fact that there was some heresy in the Hall lectures 
which might be corrected. 

_In accordance with his wish, I arranged with 
Dean Huntington, of Boston University, for such 


a course, Dr. Harris to receive seventy-five dollars 
irom the University. These were to be free to the 


faculty and students of the university and com- 
plimentary tickets were to be given to the Boston 
masters and _ others. He had about the same 
audience that Dr. Hall had had. He 


; : was highly 
appreciative of the scheme and its working out, and 
up to the close of his life he often referred to that 
experience as the turning point in his life, as the 
event that brought him before the school people of 
Boston in the right way. 

In order to make clear the cause for the follow- 
ing unprecedented of events it is mecessary 
to speak of personal affairs that would have no pro- 


series 


fessional interest but for what is to follow. 

Incidentally, I have enjoyed somewhat unusual 
privileges with the Boston press and a somewhat 
unusual acquaintance with public men locally and 
nationally. Why this is so, is of slight professional 
interest. 

The facts are necessary to account for a person- 
ally complimentary editorial in the Boston Daily 
Advertiser in late November, 1888, and its reprint- 
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ing with further compliments in various New Eng- 
land papers. It was a small matter, less than has 
been said of me hundreds of times with no appre- 
ciable effect, but this complimentary allusion to 
myselt may he said to have led to the appointment 
of William T. Harris as United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. It is a long story but of 
sufficient interest to justify extended reference to 
the series of events to which it led. 

Because of the Boston Daily Advertiser's com- 
plimentary reference, United States Senator George 
F. Hoar wrote a note inviting me to take luncheon 
with him at the Union Club in Boston, on which 
occasion he told of his great desire to rescue the 
United States Bureau of Education from _ politics 
into which he thought it had fallen. He called at- 
tention to the dignity given the department under 
Commissioners Henry Barnard and John Eaton and 
desired to see a New England educator succeed Mr. 
Dawson but was out of touch with educators and 


desired me to discover the man of the hour. I 
mentioned Dr. Harris, but there were reasons why 
this did not meet with favor. Senator Hoar’s 


brother lived in Concord and it was as a “Concord 
Philosopher” that the Senator thought of Dr. 
Harris. 

Besides, Dr. Harris had been an intense “Mugwump,” 
or Cleveland supporter, in 1884, and had _ written 
some deeply unpalatable communications from the 
standpoint of Republicanism. 

It is not easy in this day of political independence 
for the younger men to appreciate how intense was 
the feeling in 1888 against former Republicans 
who had gone over to Clevelandism. Not only had 
Dr. Harris done this in 1884, but he was even more 


offensive in 1888 in the Harrison-Cleveland cam- 


paign. If my memory doesn’t fail me, it was in 
the New York Independent that his articles ap- 
peared. Dr. Harris was impossible, both because 
of the impracticability of his speculative philosophy 
and his Cleveland partisanship. 

At an educational dinner party in Boston within 
a month, I overheard General Thomas J. Morgan, 
then principal of the Rhode Island State Normal 
School, say that he was intimate with General Har- 
rison, who was to be President in March, that he 
enlisted as a lieutenant in Captain Harrison’s com- 
pany and followed him in promotion all through the 
Civil War until the President became a major- 
general and Morgan, brigadier. The vision was 
clear. In subsequent interviews with Morgan, it 
was arranged that I quietly secure adequate educa- 
tional endorsements and that he secure the back- 
ing of prominent church and Indian Rights people. 
He had the Rhode Island Senators and they, join- 
ing the Massachusetts Senators, secured the en- 
dorsement of all other New England senators, and 
the day after Mr. Harrison’s inauguration, when all 
Washington was clamoring for interviews, General 
Morgan and I were received most heartily and 
given assurances that unless insuperable  objec- 
tions developed, it would be one of the joys of his 
success to appoint General Morgan as United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

Three months later it developed that the Presi- 
dent desired General Morgan for Indian Commis- 
sioner, but General Morgan insisted that after all 
that had been done I should be in the game in the 
selection of the Commissioner of Education and I 
was telegraphed to come to Washington to see the 
President regarding the situation. 

[ renewed my suggestion as to Dr. Harris and 
spoke of Senator Hoar’s objection. The President 
said that he had presided at one of Dr. Harris’s 
lectures in Indianapolis and while it was a little 
“above his plane of thought” he held him in high 
regard. He said that the choice would surely please 
St. Louis, the home of his Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Noble, and if it could be made agreeable to New 
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England it would be a happy solution of the prob- 
lem. After further consultation, it was left for 
me to return to Boston, see Dr. Harris and size up 
the conditions there. 

As always, I went directly to Charles H, Ames, 
who went to Concord to get Dr. Harris to come to 
my office immediately. Mr. Ames did not tell him 
why I wished to see him. 

No other hour of life has had quite the joy of 
seeing Dr. Harris as I told him the whole story,— 
that [ had been in Washington, that the President 
referred to presiding at one of his lectures, at the 
pleasure it would give Secretary Noble, and ending 
with the assurance that the appointment would 
eventually come to him. 

In that nervous way so characteristic of him, he 
said as he paced my office, then on Somerset street: 
“If i can be United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, even for a day, I shall feel like saying, ‘Now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.’ It is the 
recognition that I desire.” 

It was two months before he heard anything of 
it except from me and he became very impatient 
and settled down to calmly accept the disappoint- 
ment. It was an interesting moment when I found 
him awaiting me at the office one morning. He 
had come on from Washington on the night train 
and came directly to my office to say that he had 
been summoned to Washington, that Secretary 
Noble had recounted the circumstances and as- 
sured him of the appointment, which would not 
come tiil later, but 1t would come and it did. Mor- 
gan became Indian Commissioner and Harris, 
Commissioner of Education. 

President Harrison appointed him despite the fact 
that he had written articles in the advocacy of 
Cleveland in 1888. In 1902 Cleveland re-appointed 
him despite the fact that he had written articles 
for The Independent favoring Harrison ffor_ re- 
election; and McKinley re-appointed him, as did 
Roosevelt. 

Fortunately I have among my clippings the ac- 
count sent on from Washington to a Boston daily 
paper at the time of the appointment, which came 
like a flash from a clear sky. No reference had 
been made in the press about the candidacy of 
anyone. 

President Harrison was very solicitous for the 
reception the appointment would receive at the 
hands of the Republican press of the country. Those 
were the days of “party organs” and their opinions 
were highly important. These “organs” had no 
patience with “Mugwumps.” At the President's re- 
guest, I planned the announcement. He was to 
send the nomination to the Senate too late for the 
afternoon papers and I was to have editorial en- 
dorsement in the three Republican dailies of Bos- 
ton, the Boston Journal, the Boston Advertiser 
and the Boston Traveler. These were sure to be 
telegraphed to all the leading dailies in the country 
the night before and give color to the reception 
of the appointment by the National Party Organs. 
It worked perfectly, and only the New York 
Tribune and the Chicago Inter-Ocean rebuked 
the President for rewarding a Cleveland booster. 

The educational leaders of the country four vears 
before had made a nation-wide campaign for the 
appointment of Dr. Emerson E. White of Ohio by 
President Cleveland. The National Education As- 
sociation took an active part in the campaign. 
Petitions signed by practically all educators, re- 
gardicss of party affiliation, were presented to the 
President. A delegation of educational leaders 
called upon Mr. Cleveland and when he appointed 
Colonel Dawson of Georgia their indignation was 
great aud there was no appreciable activity in 1889, 
though there were champions of Dr. White, but the 
appointment was not looked for for some time. The 
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meeting of the National Education Association in 
1889 was held in Nashville and there was no dis- 
cussion of the appointment. Colonel Dawson’s 
personal popularity in the South would alone have 
precluded any discussion. 

Dr. Harris purposely absented himself from _ that 
meeting to avoid any possible complications, for he 
then knew that the appointment was to come to 
him. Mr. Ames, Dr. Harris and myself were cus- 
todians for several weeks of the greatest secret in which 
I have ever been interested—‘“Educators as I Have 
Known Them.”’—Number XIII of the series. 

O--— 
NicHoLtas Murray BvutT_Ler, 
President Columbia University. 





We hesitate to express our full sense of the world’s 
loss in the death of William T. Harris lest we should 
not be understood. Dr. Harris died at his home in 
Providence, R. I., whither he had recently moved from 
Washington, on November 5, in the seventy-fifth year 
of his age. Perhaps one's first thought is that a dear 
and trusted friend has passed away, or a distinguished 
former Commissioner of Education, or a great city 
superintendent of schools, or an author and editor of 
unusual distinction and influence. This would all be true, 
but it would be but a small part of the whole story. 
With the death of Dr. Harris, there came to its earthly 
end the activity of one of the greatest philosophical 
minds of modern trmes. Dr. Harris never held a for- 
mal academic post as a teacher of philosophy, but not all 
the academic teachers of philosophy that America has 
ever seen, taken together, began to equal him in power, 
in acumen, in profundity, or in skill in exposition. 
It is a misfortune for the general reputation of Dr. 
Harris that the fruits of his life-long philosophic think- 
ing have not been put forth by him in systematic form, 
where they could stand, as they worthily might, by the 
side of the writings of a Kant or a Hegel. He chose 
rather to be a public teacher of the art of philosophic 
thinking, and to thousands and to tens of thousands of 
serious-minded Americans he long since became a 
leader and a guide. He illustrated, in countless ways 
and with amazing skill, the applications of the deepest 
philosophic insights of the race to the daily occupations 
and ambitions of modern men, as well as to the task 
of education, to the appreciation of art and of music, 
and to the interpretation of religion. Only those who 
were privileged to know Dr. Harris intimately and well 
can form any proper conception of the depth and 
breadth of his scholarship and of the habitual profundity 
of his thinking. 

During the past two vears, as his strength has slowly 
failed, he busied himself not less, but rather more, with 
philosophic problems. He had only a genial scorn for 
the fashionable and superficial philosophy of the day, 
and commented with grim humor upon the brilliant 
vagaries of Professor William James and the shallow in- 
felicities of Mr. Schiller. Dr. Harris was so thoroughly 
immersed in the current of the stream of historic think- 
ing that he was not much concerned with the flotsam 
and jetsam of the moment. It is indeed a pity that so 
few can ever know how distinguished an ornament he 
was to his nation and his race. 


[In Educational Review, December, 1909.] 
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Joun W. Cook, 
President Northern Illinois State Normal School. 

There is a large company of men and women who, in 
addition to their admiration for Dr. Harris, feel a 
profound sense of gratitude for the personal influence 
which he exerted upon them. He inspired them to at- 
tempt intellectual tasks which opened new vistas of 
thought and influence and happiness. At best I can but 
imperfectly express my appreciation of the debt I owe 
him, for I was privileged to be one of that 
company. 


grateful 





_ 
ELMER ELLsSwortH Brown, 





Formerly United States Commissioner of Education. 

One day im the winter of 1901-02, I was sitting in the 
old office of the Commissioner of Education, when Gen- 
eral John Eaton appeared at the door. Already age 
and illness had laid a heavy hand upon him. Dr. Harris 
rose quickly to meet him as he came slowly forward. 
He had stopped by ithe way for a word only, but it was 
to me a deeply interesting sight that those two great 
commissioners presented, as they stood for a few brief 
moments and talked together. They were the two men 
who had made tthe Bureau of Education. John Eaton 
had taken the office when its fortunes were at their 
lowest ebb, with an annual expenditure of but little over 
$8,000, had organized its work, had gained for it the 
confidence of Congress and the Executive, had guided 
it through perilous ‘times, during the long term of six- 
teen years, and had increased its annual income to more 
than $80,000. Dr. Harris, after a brief interval, had en- 
tered upon the office of commissioner, finding it already 
organized and in working order, and had infused into 
its operations a philosophical spirit, a personal life and 
influence, such as has rarely entered the education office 
of any state or nation, with an individual bent and qual- 
ity such as could never re-appear in any other time or 
place. 

I could look on those two men as from without, un- 
troubled by any thought of ever succeeding to their re- 
sponsibilities, and it was with a deep sense of thankful- 
ness for the incalculable service they had rendered to 
American education. 

Dr. Harris was at that time in the full fruitage and 
ripeness of his powers. As I came to him then, not as 
a stranger, to be sure, but not as an intimate acquain- 
tance—a younger man, seeking materials for some 
writings on education—I was chiefly impressed with his 
kindliness and his readiness to take an interest in an- 
other’s work. That, I am sure, is one of !the chief things 
to be said regarding his seventeen-year administration 
of the commissioner’s office. The commissioner was 
there to help all comers who might desire such help as 
he had to give. He placed the facilities of the Bureau at 
their disposal. But the most ithat he had to give was 
himself, and he gave himself unsparingly. 

The Bureau in his time was, indeed, “the lengthened 
shadow of a man.” As one of his chiefs of division said, 
“There were no real division chiefs in his time. He 
was the head of every division.”” In a considerable meas- 
ure this was true. He was large enough to overflow all 
of the activities of the office and pour his spirit 
into them all. A man who cared for the spirit- more 
than the form, or rather, one who cared that the spirit 
should make forms to its purpose and not 'to be cramped 
by forms which others might impose, he went forward 
carrying with him his assistants and subordinates in a 
current of high thought, pure aspiration, and unqualified 
devotion. 


Under the dominion of such a spirit, the office had 
little of the character of a member in a bureaucracy, but 
was more a friendly fireside or a friendly beacon light. 
How much that unusual character in this government 
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office has meant for the humanizing and enlightening of 
American education, I will not undertake to say. And 
there are many here, who having felt the power of that 
kindly influence will understand the meaning of all 
that I leave unsaid, though it has gone too deeply into 
their lives to be brought forth in words. 

Within the Bureau, everyone felt that power, down 
to the humblest laborer at four hundred dollars a year. 
Some, overborne by so dominant a personality, found as 
it were a refuge in routine. Some found their cup brim- 
ming over and drank deeply of those things of the spirit 
which had been given into their lives. All I think, with 
hardly an exception, came to an admiring devotion 
toward their great leader and friend—From an address 
at the Indianapolis meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence. 


G. R. GLENN, 
President, North Georgia Agricultural College. 


“Philosophy can bake no bread, but she can procure 
for us God, Freedom and Immortality.” 

Rare, wonderful man! While he was here we listened 
to his speech, we were amazed at his knowledge of men 
and things. We did not comprehend the height and 
depth and breadth of his mighty soul. As we walked 
with him and talked together our hearts burned within 
us. When he had vanished we could only look into 
each other’s eyes and say: “Was not this 
voice?” 

Did he know the philosophy of life? No man in his 
day and time knew it so well. His restless, all conquering 
spirit, yearning to know what is true in all things, fired 
him from his boyhood to search in every field where 
men have wrought. Not general knowledge was his 
aim, but universal truth, underlying and prevading all 
institutions, governments, sciences, literatures, and 
philosophies was what he sought. The marvel is that 
even with his prodigious physical prowess and immense 
mental vigor, he accomplished so much. The tragedy of 
it all is that he died before he could organize and place 
in permanent record his enormous wealth of mind and 
heart for the service of mankind. 

This is what he dreamed of achieving all through the 
crowded years of his three score and ten. He found 
on his entrance upon life so much error and ignorance to 
combat. He mastered the languages of men the world 
over that he might have tools to dig into what men 
have thought out and put to record and then turn the 
white light of his own burning soul on what is true and 
what is false. It seems a providential choice that, with 
his New England inheritance and Yale equipment, he 
should have launched his career in the heart of the Mis- 
Sissippi Valley. Unfettered by any prescribed environ- 
ment he had an unhindered chance to grow. It was no 
mere accident that he found at St. Louis so many rare 
spirits that could search with him through tthe vast 
Prairies of human thought and look up into God Al- 
mighty’s bending blue for the eternal verities of life. In 
this vast training field of the West this man, destined to 
become one of thetmighty men of his day, was forging 
bolts, stored with dynamic energy, to storm the citadels 
of error and ignorance wherever he found them. 

He was not dismayed nor disheartened that a great 
American publisher refused at this period to print a 
paper setting forth some of his findings. He simply 
said: “We can afford to wait.” It is not the first time 
that the stone which the builders rejected was destined 
to become the head of the corner. If he was little 
known in these early years, it was simply because he 
was still in training and waiting for his power to ex- 
pand until his titanic energy might be felt everywhere, 
He was in communion with the greatest souls this earth 
has ever known throughout these formative years. The 
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thought waves that he sent out through the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy reached earnest and truth 
hungry hearts the world over. Men traveled far to sit 
at the feet of this man who was fast becoming an Ameri- 
can master. In the beginning of his growing power 
there were some who scorned at the legend which he 
carried at the masthead of his great philosophical 
It is a matter of history, however, that the 
scorners left off their scoffing and returned to pray. 
Like another master teacher in the world’s history he 
taught men that while noble philosophy can bake no 
bread it can reveal God and Freedom and Immortality. 
Time would fail to speak of his return to New England 
and his widening-inflwence-at the Concord School. His 
years in the West and his contact with the great minds 
at Concord gave him the necessary training for his 
great work as commissioner of education. It was in 
this office that his power was- used most brilliantly for 
the good of mankind. His annual reports, without ex- 
ception, are models of constructive educational states- 
manship. In the meetings of the N. E. A. and the 
Department of Superintendence his utterance was ac- 
cepted as the last word in any sane and wise interpre- 
tation of educational doctrine. No man met him in 
debate the second time. His knowledge of the syllogism 
was so complete and his purpose to find the truth was 
so sincere that his vanquished antagonists became his 
wanmest admirers and most devoted friends. He was 
too big and brave and generous ever to strike below 
the belt. There are many of us still living who have 
seen him rescue the Ark of our Educational Covenant 
from alien hands and set it up again in the school of 
our fathers. 

When he left us on November 5, six years ago, some 
of us asked ourselves: “When shall we look upon his 
like again?” “Ulysses is away on his wandering and 
there is none left in Ithaca strong enough to bend the 
bow.” 


journal. 


Henry SaBIN, 


Ex-State Superintendent, Iowa. 


I regret my inability to do justice to the memory of 
Dr. Harris. I am not willing to say that he was the one 
great educator America has produced, for I have per- 
sonally known but few of them as I knew him. There 
is no one in my mind today, dead or living, equal to 
Dr. Harris in all things, and I can call to my thoughts 
no one who surpassed him in knowledge and in readi- 
ness to apply what he knew to the actual business of 
teaching. 

On the other hand, I am not sure that some on the 
stage today may not prove to be as useful in their day 
and generation as Dr. Harris was in his. I am not 
called to pass judgment on the coming race of teachers. 
I am full of hope and confidence that others will come 
from the great mass of those who are striving to build 
upon the foundations which Harris so diligently laid 
through all the years of his active life. 

No one can deny that this was a man entitled to rank 
with the great men of his time, yet Dr. Harris was 
not a perfect man. He had his faults as others have 
theirs, as we have ours, and as our children will have 
after we are through with the world, It was human 
nature, which is very persistent, and Dr. Harris shared 
with others of the human race, in that he dearly liked to 
have his own way. This sometimes led his opponents 
to charge him with apparent injustice in debate. He 
was quick to see the weak points in an argument, and 
he did not scruple to take advantage of them. He was 
a deep thinker and was generally right in his conclusions, 
but he was not always correct. 

Very few men have the power of language which he 








seemed to have, and he sometimes appeared to delight 
in making the weaker appear the stronger side. 

It is greatly to be regretted that he did not leave more 
of his writings in print for the especial benefit of the 
younger men and women who still continue to worship 
at his shrine. 





Soc dies 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Harris was one of the great thinkers of the United 
States, 
in the line of educational philosophy. 


and his greatest service to education was 
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JosEPH SWAIN, 
President, Swarthmore College. 

I first met Dr. William T. Harris in my student days 
at Indiana University. He gave a course of lectures to 
members of my class in 1882. 
power and depth of learning. 


I recognized then his great 
A number of the faculty 
fullest and 
In these discussions when some of the 
members of the teaching staff took with him, 
he would best. I was not able to fully 
follow him in all his philosophical speculations, but i 


attended his classes. He encouraged the 
freest discussion. 
issue 
appear at his 
enjoyed the man immensely. His practical discussion of 
school problems and his mastery in debate were much 
enjoyed. In all the years following 1882 when I met 
Dr. Harris at educational gatherings and elsewhere, the 
high opinion I formed of him in my student days as a 
scholar, thinker, and man, continued to grow. I feel 
greatly indebted to him for his friendship, wisdom and 
wonderful educational leadership in the United States. 
— -- O---— 


MEAD, 
3oston. 


Lucia AMES 

A true or false philosophy is the prime factor in 
a nation’s policy and progress. Few read philoso- 
phy, but no one is unaffected by the world’s philo- 
sophic thought. This is behind constitutions, creeds, 
and the great influences which actuate mankind. 
The present war is largely due to false philosophy. 
What the world most needs today is a spiritual 
philosophy which shows that government is not 
based on force and that spiritual power is the only 
power in the universe. William Torrey Harris may 
be called one of the three greatest philosophers 
whom America has produced. Next to Jonathan 
Edwards and Emerson he may rank as the man 
who had the most powerful philosophic mind. His 
philosophy was embodied, as Emerson’s was not, 
in strict philosophic forms of expression and it was 
understood and read by few. He was a teacher of 
the teachers. When Hon. Fred W. Holls, a delegate 
to the first Hague Conference, called upon Arthur 
J. Balfour a dozen years ago, the latter showed 


him the row of sixteen large volumes of the Jour- 
nal of Speculative Philosophy upon his library 
shelves and said: “I have read all of these; sucha 
publication could not have been supported in 
England.” The publication of these volumes was 
indeed not supported in America. They were a 
labor of love by Dr. Harris, who payed _ yearly 
deficits out of his own purse. He felt himself 


largely indebted as a young man to Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Brockmeyer of Missouri, early turned 
his attention to Kant, Hegel and Goethe and who 
guided him in a philosophic interpretation of “Faust.” 
The “Journal of Spec,” as it was fondly called by 
some of Dr. Harris's disciples, presented, often for 
the first time in English, the best thought of that 
great period of Germar philosophy which has il- 


who 


luminated religion, art and politics. 
Dr. Harris was a practical idealist who put his 
philosophy into his whole life and into pedagogy 
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and made himself an 
eminence. 

As Commissioner of Education he was even more 
hampered than his successors have been 
fully meagre appropriations. 

The writer will never forget those golden days 
spent in her youth at the Concord Summer School 
of Philosophy when Dr. Harris gave to an elect 
company which included Emerson himself, his great 
“insights” into those eternal truths which were to 
him as valid as the theorems of geometry are to a 


educational leader 


of great 


by shame- 


mathematician. He was never greater than when 
he talked on immortality. He held with Novalis 
that “Philosophy cannot bake our bread but it can 


give us God, freedom and immortality.” 

The casual visitors, who drifted into the school 
and went away not having understood a word, were 
fond of sneering in the Transcript about the dis- 
cussion at Concord, “on the thusness of the this 
and the whichness of the where.” They would have 
listened in reverence to chemists or musicians who 
used technical terms unintelligible to the uninitiated 
believing that these stood for something real, 
despite their ignorance of them, but they had no 


patience with philosophers who used words in a 
technical sense, which were beyond the compre. 
hension of the man in the street. 


No philosopher ever had a more loving and faith- 
ful disciple than was Charles H. Ames, who made 
probably the most complete collection of “Har- 
risiana” that exists. This treasure is as yet unfor- 
tunateiy unavailable to the public. Dr. Harris never 


aimed at popularity, but he had wide influence 
among educators and philosophers. He was pro- 
foundly Christian in spirit, always generous with 


sympathy and help; he always took out and made 
the most of every grain of truth in an awkward 
or defective statement, thus helping the tyro who 
offered it as only a great master could. 
——O——— 
FRANK A. FITZPATRICK, 
Boston. 


Former Superintendent Omaha and Ex-President Na- 
tional Council of the N. E. A. 
Removed by many years from the days in which my 
work was under Dr. Harris, I am impressed by his 
tremendous influence over those in the schools and out 
of the schools with whom he came in contact. He in- 
The inspiration of 
his being affected many through feeling, many through 
various 


fluenced, too, every grade of mind. 
literary could not 
He was quick to see 
even then that the scheme of having the same group of 
children remain under one teacher for two, 
years 


where individuals 
follow him through philosophy 


avenues, 


three or four 
He saw, clearly, too, the function 
of natural science in the schools and also its limitations. 
He saw, too, the! dangers incident to credits outside 
school as a substitute for the work to be done in school. 
He anticipated by fifty years the recent investigations on 
spelling, proposed the proper 
out the advantages and dangers 
supplementary reading in schools; he 
unknown, that the 
paragraph is the centre of instruction in English, and 
He discussed the retardation of pupils 
solution. 


was fallacious. 


the teaching of and 


remedy. He pointed 
of too much 


pointed out what seems to be yet 
not the sentence. 


in the grades and propounded a _ reasonable 
He knew the advantages and disadvantages of German 
schools as early as 1870; he never believed in Germaniz- 
ing American He made, I think, the first 
survey of schools, certainly the best up to date, that of 
: a resolution 


critic, but his 


schools. 
the schools of Washington by order of 
Senate. He keen 

criticisms were definite, and at the same time pointed 


passed by the was a 


out the specific remedy. All in all, he was the ablest 
superintendent of schools that this country has pro- 
duced. 
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Mrs. J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

1 have listened to addresses and talks by Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris many times and on three occasions 
had personal talks with him. His name was a 
household word in my family and his opinion with 
us was final. His picture hung in my office as long 
as I had one, and now adorns my home. Two of 
his books, “Educational Foundations,” and “Spiritual 
Interpretation of Dante,” are always within reach. 

Mr. Greenwocd’s acquaintance with Dr. Harris be- 
gan in 1868. There sprang up an intimacy which 
continued uninterruptedly until the death of Dr. 
Harris. From notes in my possession I quote the 
following:— 

“William Torrey Harris, believing most firmly in 
great underlying principles as the ground work of 
every thing permanent and valuable, decided to do 
a work in education for the unfoldment of human 
character similar to that which Laplace, Lagrange, 
Gauss, Peirce, Boole, Sylvester, Cayley and others 
had done for mathematics; Humboldt, Lyell, 
Agassiz, Wallace, Darwin, Spencer, Huxley and 
others had achieved for organic and inorganic 
sciences; Marshall, Story, Webster, Calhoun, Hayne 
and Choate, guided by Hamilton, Madison and Jay, 
had done in fixing the principles of constitutional 
government for the United States... . . So far as 
I know he was the first who analyzed the different 
figures of the syllogism for the purpose of showing 
what kind of knowledge each represents and how 
it is arranged... . . Once in the field it was an 
easy step to take up each of the subjects that 
entered into the curricula of the elementary 
school, the high school and the college, and to de- 
termine its bearing on all other departments of 
learning, and to map out the special sphere of each. 
Thus it is evident how this mental procedure gave 
rise to his famous expression,—“The five windows 
of the soul.” . The significance of his discoveries 
and classifications were not fully recognized or 
comprehended while he was among us... . . To 
combat the agnostic influences at work in society, 
he met the scoffer on his chosen field and there 
answered him most completely. I class him with 
C. C. Everett and Professor Borden Bowne, and 
these three, as I estimate ability, were the clearest 
and ablest and sanest thinkers in this special de- 
partment our country has vet produced... . His 
rank is among the world’s greatest men, and _ his 
statue should be placed in the Hall of Fame in our 
National Capitol, as America’s greatest contribu- 
tion to scholarship and philosophy.” 

o—— 





Joun MacDonatp, 
Topeka. 

W. T. Harris, scholar, philosopher, humorist. 
Probably the last word would not be associated with 
the name of Dr. Harris except by friends who knew 
him well. One entering a hall when Dr. Harris 
was reading a paper, might well think the philoso- 
pher was soliloquizing, for in his reading he seemed 
forgetful of his audience. It was in extemporaneous 
remarks that Harris was at his best, especially when 
he was answering a rash critic. Then, the fur 
would fly, and the atmosphere would be surcharged 
with wit. His formal addresses were not to be 
heard, but to be read. Dr. Harris was as great a 
scholar as Dr. Samuel Johnson, and higher praise 
than that cannot be given. Both seemed to have 
observed everything. I talked with Harris many 
times about the Celtic language. He knew it well. 
He even had learned to speak and to write it. The 
venturesome man who questioned the accuracy of 
Dr. Harris’ knowledge of history, literature, philoso- 
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phy, or of anything else in the heavens above or in 
the earth beneath always retired from the discussion 
a sadder, and we may hope, a wiser man. 

It will surprise many that on the Pacific coast 
there lives a man—Henry Sabin—who taught Harris, 
the boy, in a country school in Connecticut. Oh, for 
a kodak view of teacher and pupil as they ap- 
peared at that time! 

We think of some men with reverence, awe, won- 
der, or admiration. Of Dr. Harris we think all these 
things, but the predominant feeling is love. He was, 


take him for all in all, a lovable man. 
Qe 
ANNA TOLMAN SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 

The rendering of judgments is doubtless the special 
function of the Federal Bureau of Education. In the 
political system of the United States all other services 
essential to public instruction are »rovided for by other 
agencies, but the very multiplicity of these emphasizes 
the need of a centre untrammeled by local influences, 
free to sift, weigh and evaluate their activities. Up to 
the time of Dr. Harris’ appointment as Commissioner of 
Education, the Federal Bureau had been chiefly a centre 
of information; with his advent it assumed the higher 
character, not formally but as an inevitable consequence 
of the place he had won in the educational world. The 
effect was ‘manifest in the changed character of the cor- 
respondence that poured into the Bureau from every 
section of our own country and from foreign lands. 
There was a universal desire to ascertain Dr. Harris’ 
opinion about educational movements, plans of action, 
innovations, proposed reforms, etc. For a time the 
Bureau was so identified with its chief that the mistaken 
notion has been current in some quarters that because 
his name was its synonym, the Bureau itself was un- 
known. On the contrary, it derived new prestige from 
the relation. The effect is aptly expressed in a-casual 
remark made this summer by the French delegate to the 
International Congresses at Oakland: “When Dr. Harris 
came to the Bureau of Education we all looked to it for 
guidance.” It is easy to recall a score of men, charged 
at that time with the work of founding or re-organizing 
svstems of popular education in different countries, who 
felt the same. 

The confidence in Dr. Harris’ leadership had been in- 
spired by his work at St- Louis and the fruitful years 
that followed at Concord. It is not easy to write an 
educational report every year that shall be of perma- 
nent value excepting as a local chronicle. Horace Mann 
and Dr. Harris both did this unusual thing. Horace 
Mann’s reports remain an inexhaustible source of cam- 
paign ammunition. Two in particular were so stirring 
that in a sense they eclipsed all the others. The St. 
Louis series by Dr. Harris belongs to a constructive 
period: not one of the number is limited to matters 
local and transient, each in turn illustrates his remark- 
able power of translating the particular into the uni- 
versal. 

Educational literature, using the term in its broadest 
sense, was greatly enriched by the International educa- 
tional series edited by Dr. Harris. It was at Concord 
that he wrote those introductions to the several volumes 
which will never lose their importance although the 
works which they preface should be supplanted by 
others richer in content for a later day. The conspectus 
iof the series, as given in the first volume, might well 
hang as a chart of educational philosophy and science 
in every normal school and university department of 
pedagogics; every chart should carry as its legend one 
of the pithy aphorisms which in the guise of definitions 
illumine ‘the text and reflect the discriminating judgment 
that guides the entire work 

Dr. Harris stands among the greatest teachers of the 
world and by virtue of the rectitude of his judgment was 
the educational leader of his generation. This judgment 
was 'the product of large experience informed by intel- 
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lectual discipline to which philosophy, literature and 
science had equally contributed. In the realm of ideal 
interests as in that of practical affairs it is alike true 
that 

“Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


—— =e 
c. P. Cary, 


State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 
Dr. William Torrey Harris holds a unique posi- 
tion in the history of American thought and educa- 


tion. For nearly half a century he was mentor 
and intellectual guide for most of the men who 
within that period moulded and = shaned Amerson 


education. Dr. Harris was an illustration of a man 
who early in his career got started right in his 
thinking. Fortunately for the educational world, his 
mind matured early, as compared with most 
philosophers, and fortunate it was also that his 
speculative philosophy took a practical turn with 
respect to education. At the age of forty or forty- 
five he had, in my judgment, reached the full height 
of his intellectual power, though subsequently he 
added great stores of knowledge and even tiew 
philosophic insights. 

Dr. Harris was not simply an educator. A+ the 
same time that he was aiding so powerfully in siv- 
ing shape to American education he was the de- 
fender of the worth and dignity of human life 
against the onslaughts of fatalism, materialism, 
pessimism, and a multitude of other ’isms that came 
thick and fast as falling leaves in the vale of Val- 
lombrosa. It was the period of exaltation of physi- 
cal science, the period of Darwin, of Wallace, and of 
Huxley. It was an era of English and Seotch meta- 
physics, and French materialism. Conservation of 
energy was the highest conception of science. The 
origin of energy was beyond its ken. A civilization 
will correct its own errors, or have them corrected 
for it, in the course of time, but there can be but 
little doubt that Dr. Harris’ attacks upon Spencer’s 
“Unkinowable” and other forms of agnosticism 
saved this country from an inundation of false and 
pernicious philosophical doctrines that would have 
turned back the dial hand of civilization in the 
higher reaches of thought and speculation for at 
least half a hundred years. 

On the cover of the Journal of Speculative Philoso- 
phy stood as a motto Novalis’ splendid sentence, 
“Phtiosophy can bake no bread, but she can pro- 
cure’ for ws God, Freedom, and Immortality.” Many 
in that seething period of materialism scoffed and 
ridiculed the motto and characterized the doctrines 
of the editor as Hegelian vagaries. Dr. Harris, 
however, had an unwavering conviction that the uni- 
verse is the manifestation of a creative First Cause 
and that man is created in his image, that human 
character is infinitely perfectible, and that human 
life with all its imperfections and trials, defeats and 
successes, is merely the kindergarten to the 
infinitude of time through which man as an individ- 
ual, as a personality, shall exist and develop. The 
world to him constituted an ascending series, from 
nothingness up through inorganic nature, organic 
nature, and man to the highest spirituality in what 
he cailed the communion of saints or the invisible 
church. All of this he held was merely the unfold- 
ing oi the divine reason, the whole constituting a 


system and a never-ending process. The influence 
of such a man at such a stage of our development 
cannot be overestimated. His doctrine and _ his 


personality were such as appealed to young men 
whose theories of life were in a formative state, 
and tlhe appeal was particularly strong to those who 
were entering upon educational work. They were 
not only drawn to him, but he was drawn to them. 
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He thus became spiritual father to thousands, many 
of whom he never met personally, or at most but 
rarely. 

Tt was my own great good fortune to come under 
the influence of Dr. Harris early. The manner of 
it I have been urged to tell, as it is regarded as 
more or less typical of what has occurred in the life 
of many others who know and acknowledge their 
deep debt of gratitude to him for stimulus and 
guidance. 

In 1880 during an attack of the wander-lust I 
found myself on a hot August sabbath day in a 
tumble-down village on the banks of the Missouri 
River. In my restlessness I wandered into an open 
church and listened to a sermon by a prosaic, un- 
emotional Scotchman. I had for some time previous 
been delving into Berkeleian idealism and also won- 
dering whether it would not be well for me to make 
philosophy my career. At some point or other in 
his sermon the preacher touched in me a philosophic 
chord that vibrated. The next day I sought him out 
and had a long talk with him on logic, metaphysics, 
and kindred subjects, and in the course of his re- 
marks he mentioned Dr. Harris and said that it was 
too bad that a man of his brilliant intellect should 
have gone daffy on Hegelianism. That chance re- 
mark was perhaps the most important thing as a 
factor in my life that was ever said to me, for 
immediately I was filled with irresistible desire to 
know about Dr. Harris and ahout Hegelianism 
From the Scotchman’s point of view I then began 
myself to grow daffy. I was a teacher and dis- 
covered in some way that Dr. Harris had published 
some educational reports. I sent and got such as 
were available. I likewise secured all the addresses 
of his that I could find in print. I discovered that 
he was publishing the Journal of Speculative Philoso- 
phy, and from that day to this a set of the Journal 
has occupied the place of honor above my study 
table. Through the Journal I was quickly intro- 
duced to Hegel, and from him I passed on to the 
study of that glorious company of immortals of 
whom Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Kant are the 
chiefest. For years I worked in this new field and 
the related one of insight-giving literature, with the 
greatest energy and enthusiasm; but, singular as it 
may seem, in all this time, lasting some ten years, 
I never met Dr. Harris or wrote him a line. Then 
came our first meeting in a hotel in Topeka in 
1886, at a late hour at night. I knew he was weary 
and I tried to excuse myself, but not until two or 
three o’clock the next morning would he allow me 
to leave him. From an intellectual point of view it 
was the most significant conversation of my life and 
all but infinitely the most profound and_ brilliant. 
The universe was transparent as crystal, and eternal 
verities delivered to us the message that is sur- 
rendered only to those who toil through laborious 
years to the highest mountain peaks of philosophy 
At such moments that which is temporal and acci- 


dental, that which is mere appearance, shrinks into 
the background as an intruder, and actuality and 
reality stand forth in all their beauty and perfection. 

The five years foliowing this meeting were to me 
rich in the study of Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Carlyle, and Emerson—all under the stimulus 
of Dr. Harris. I then found myself passing over 
into the study of sociology and assumed for a time 
that this was wholiy on my own initiative, but only 
recently have I come to realize how along in the 
nineties Dr. Harris began to place renewed emphasis 
on the fact that the determination of the course of 
study is, after all, a sociological matter. not a 
psychological. Whether it was due to Dr. Harris or 
was merely the trend of the times, I do not know 
but since the middle of the nineties our education 
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discussions have been far less psychological and far 
more sociological. 

Dr. Harris was a rare combination of Yankee 
shrewdness and philosophic insight and power. To 
him the learning-process was one of self-estrange- 
ment or alienation. The human spirit longs to reach 
out and find that which is seemingly foreign to it- 
self, the unrelated, the alien. This it revels and 
disports itself in, until a feeling of familiarity de- 
velops and that which was alien ceases to be such, 
the spirit enlarges to compass the new and strange 
as a moment in its own development. Led by his 
philosophy of estrangement, and by his ali-com- 
passing interests as well, Dr. Harris studied pro- 
roundly Oriental philosophy, language, history, 
science—in fact, every product of the human mind 
was grist to his intellectual mill. This combination 
of knowledge, shrewdness, and the deepest philoso- 
phy that the human mind has ever evolved made 
Dr. Harris invincibie in debate. Many a man in 
the pride of his youthful enthusiasm has undertaken 
to measure swords with him in an unpremeditated 
debate. The result was invariably the same. The 
youthtul enthusiast quickly discovered that his 
armor was but sorry protection against the shatts 
ot Jove. He quickiy recognized im the ascending 
ladder of the categories what rung any man had 
reached and by means of the dialectic method, of 
which he was past-master, he was able to show how 
the truth that might be contained in his adversary’s 
viewpoint could be taken up and illuminated in the 
intenser light and deeper truth of the next higher 
category. Examples to illustrate this will doubtless 
occur to all; but recall, if you please, how a few 
years ago when the psychological discussion of in- 
terest was at its height, and some were disposed to 
take the interests of the child as their guide in the 
education of the young, that he in a tew simple, 
direct sentences called attention to the fact that 
interests are good, bad, and indifferent, and that 
you must have a higher principle on which to 
select out the interests that should be fostered and 
encouraged and those that should be suppressed, 
and that this higher principle is to be found in what 
the child is to become instead of what he now is. 
A child must be trained in the school to appropriate 
the experience of his fellow-men. He must con- 
quer and make his own the social heritage of the 
race. The interest and self-activity of the pupil 
may be excited by and upon the merest form of 
studies and yet his culture in co-operation with 
his fellow-men be utterly neglected—From an address 
at the Indianapolis meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, 1910. 


—o— 


ALBERT LEONARD, 
Superintendent, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Whatever interest I have had in tthe problems of edu- 
cation and in the philosophical interpretation of life owes 
its origin to the influence of Dr. Harris. Just as I was 
beginning my work as a teacher of a country school I 
came across a copy of the Journal of Speculative Phi- 
losophy, which I read and re-read from cover to cover. 
As at this time I had studied only in a country school, 
there was much in the discussions that I could not un- 
derstand; but I understood enough to get a glimpse of 
a new world. The interest in philosophical subjects 
which began with the accidental reading of this number 
of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy has always 
been counted by me as one of the most fortunate hap- 
penings in my life. 

At about the same time I began to read the annual 
reports which Dr. Harris made as superintendent of 
the public schools of St. Louis. Although at that time I 
had not studied in either normal school or college, I 
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gained from the study of these annual reports an in- 
sight into the meaning of education that, it seems to 
me, “could have come to me in no other way. The 
thirteen annual reports he made as superintendent of the 
St. Louis schools rank, in my judgment, among the 
best educational writing we have in this country. Look- 
ing back over all the pedagogical literature I have read 
since these St. Louis reports first came to my attention, 
1 feel justified in saying that these reports contain 
some of the soundest educational thought relating to 
public school work yet produced in this country. 

Of his books the Psychologic Foundations of Educa- 
tion 1s amportant as being the first serious attempt in 
this country to psychologize education. This book is 
doubtless not widely read in these days; but there are 
few books on education better worth mastering than 


this profound discussion of the educational factors of 
civilization. 


A, R. Taytor, 
President, James Millikin University. 


In my opinion, Dr. Harris was the greatest edu- 
cational philosopher of the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. His treatment of all our problems 
was safe and sane, profound and far-reaching, mas- 
terful and helpful. | owe much to him in a per- 
sonal way for his words of encouragement and for 
his sympathetic interest in the various problems 
which we were working out through the two 
decades of great educational development in Kansas. 


OO 
CARROLL G. PEARSE, 
Principal, State Normal School, Milwaukee. 


i think of Dr. Harris first as a gentleman, always con- 
siderate, always courteous, his manner a little tinged 
with the formality of the old school, but withal, radiating 
friendliness. 

I think of him as a friend to young men. He was 
always the great teacher, ready to give of his time and 
his attention and his personal help and suggestion to the 
beginner who came to him for light or leading. 

1 think of him as the modest man, who urged nothing 
and demanded nothing by virtue of his authority, but 
was always as ready to stand by his Opinions as to state 
his reasons. He was the greatest among us because of 
his moral force, his vision, and his gift of exposition. 

I think of him as the exemplar, as well as the expo- 
nent of the transcendental will, who for years, pose 
long before day in order that he might accomplish cer- 
tain tasks which he considered important, and which he 
had set for himself to finish, He believed that a man can 
do what he has to do. 


WALTER E. RANGER, 
State Commissioner of Public Schools, 
Rhode Island. 


I always thought of William T. Harris as the dean of 
American educators, or as the head of the profession of 
education in America. Others may have made as strong 
impressions on the lives and services of individuals, but 
no man of our time influenced educational thought more 
than he or exerted a greater influence on organized edu- 
cation. He was an educational statesman of the first 
rank, like Barnard and Mann before him; and his most 
constructive and enduring work, like theirs, was in the 
organization of public education and in the development 
of our state and city systems of public education as 
civic organizations. To me Dr. Harris always seemed 
to be tthe wisest, ablest and most trusted leader in edu- 
cation in our generation, and one of tthe great educa- 


tional leaders of all times. Le 
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Cuartes M. JorRDAN, 
Minneapolis. 
William T. Harris was a man of learning and a 
man of science, not a patent medicine educator. 
Too much for him cannot be said. 


—o—— 


Guy Potter BENTON, ¢ 
President of the University of Vermont. 


Dr. William T. Harris stands out in my mem- 
ory as the first educator of national reputation I 
was privileged to know in face to face acquaint- 
anceship. He was a man of remarkable personality, 
combining in unusual fashion the spirit of broad 
human sympathy and qualities of intellectual leader- 
ship. I doubt if any man in his generation equaled 
him in the influence exerted for the improvement of 
educational ideals in our country. 


—_—-vu--— 


D. B. JouNson, 
President, Winthrop Normal and Industrial College,_ 
South Carolina. 

I knew Dr. William T. Harris for years and considered 
him one of the great educational philosophers of the 
century. He was learned without lacking in practical 
common sense, and had keen insight into situations and 
conditions. He always had the courage of his convictions. 
His influence for good in our educational growth will 
be felt down through tthe years. 


—o-—_— 


Ben BLEWETT, 
Superintendent, St. Louis. 

Probably no city superintendent of schools has ever 
set at work a more enduring influence than that emanat- 
ing from William T. Harris in St. Louis. 

Thirty-five years after his retirement from the super- 
intendency his thought still shapes and animates the 
most. recent and significant development in our work. 
The secret of this power was his philosophic grasp of 
the purpose of education in and for a democracy and of 
the fundamental principles that should determine the 
adaptations to developing social needs. — 

He was not helpless on a sea of perplexities. 
a compass when the stars were hidden. 


He had 
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J. W. CRABTREE, 
President, State Normal School, 
River Falls, Wisconsin. 

I had known Dr. Harris since in the early nine- 
ties, and I easily said that he was head and 
shoulders above several ‘prominent educators who 
had been greatly advertised in the papers. I be- 
came very well acquainted with him during the last 
decade of his life. In 1904-5, I had the honor of 
serving with him on the executive committee of 
the National Education Association. Large as he 
was before this in my estimation, he grew on me 
as I talked and worked with him on committees 
and at meetings. He was at that time greatly con- 
cerned’ over National Education Association condi- 
tions. He did not like certain aristocratic ten- 
dencies in the association, due to the influence of 
the group of men who dominated the policies and 
organization of the National Education Association 
during those years. He had the highest personal 
regard for these men. He often expressed regret 
that these leaders appeared to disregard almost 
entirely the opinions and wishes of the younger 
superintendents and college men of the country. 

During the year 1904-5, I received inspiration from 
his talks on questions of philosophy, logic and lit- 
erature as well as from his remarks on school ques- 
tions. I have been in hopes that some one capable 
of doing so, would write for our libraries an ac- 
count of the life of Dr. Harris. 
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Homer H. SEER Ley, 
President, lowa State Teachers College. 

I first met Doctor William T. Harris when he was 
superintendent of schools at St. Louis, Missouri. No 
man im my experience ever made a more immediate im- 
pression upon me as a young educator than did two 
hours’ ride that I had with him traveling on a railroad. 
The freedom with which he talked to me about educa- 
tional work, the interest that he showed in mé¢ as a 
young man and my ambitions, the spirit that he mani- 
fested in all the conversation gave me lasting regard and 
esteem for him personally. 

In my later years while he was head of the Bureau 
of Education I made it my business to follow him during 
an entire meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion in order to hear the variety of addresses and the 
marvelous interpretations of educational thinking that 
he would give on these occasions. In my judgment he 
was a leader of leaders and had an appreciation of edu- 
cational thinking and philosophy that was rare indeed. 

SS 
M. P. SHawkey, 
State Superintendent, West Virginia. 

Dr. Harris was one of the 
country. His work as a lexicographer is itself suf- 
ficient to perpetuate his name, though his work as a 
linguist, a scientist or a philosopher, either, is almost 
equally noteworthy. No man of the past half century, 
unless it be President Eliot of Harvard, so proiounuiy 
influenced education in this country. Years to come will 
not diminish the country’s estimate of his great worth. 


great scholars of this 
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CaLvin N, KENDALL, 
Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 

I first became interested in Dr, Harris through the 
report of the Committee of Fifteen, of which he was 
chainman. This report was of such a scholarly and 
constructive nature that it appeared to me at the time 
to be exceedingly valuable. Similar reports have be- 
come numerous since, but I doubt whether any has in- 
fluenced American schools to the extent that this one 
did. 

I never had the good fortune to know Dr, Harris in- 
timately, but I did have the good fortune to read some 
of his books and reports, and to listen to the thoughtful 
addresses he gave; no one could read Dr. Harris or 
listen to him without a profound respect for his utter- 
ances. 

Perhaps no man in the active work of public educa- 
tion in this country has created among scholars the re- 
spect for the work of public school administrators and 
teachers that Dr, Harris did. He magnified the office 
of the city superintendent during the long period of his 
service in St. Louis. He gave it a dignity which in- 
creases from year to year. 

As Commissioner of Education, although working 
under great limitations, he increased the influence of 
that office. Not only was he a scholar and a philosopher, 
but he was also not without a sense of the practical 
means to realize his ideals. The enonmous debt of 
American schools to his life and to the philosophy he 
preached is not realized as much now as it will be by 
the future historian of public education in this country 
during the period in which Dr. Harris lived. 


—_o-—— 


Mason S. STONE, 


Vermont Commissioner of Education. 

Whenever in the presence of Dr. Harris I always had 
feelings of deep veneration on account of his clear vision, 
his rare wisdom, his broad scholarship and his sound 
philosophy, and whenever I heard him speak on any 
educational subject I always felt that an authoritative 
opinion -had been passed down from the highest educa- 
tional tribunal and that no exceptions could tenably be 
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J. M. Green, 


Principal, State Normal and Model Schools, 
New Jersey. 


My first acquaintance with Dr. Harris was in- 
directly through following his trail in studying the 
educational system of St. Louis in 1888. I found 
there an adaptation of the kindergarten principle to 
American municipal conditions that evidenced the 
workmanship of a master mind. 

Later, 1 served with him on a committee to plan 
the American exhibit at the Paris exposition. Here 
in a three-days’ sitting he showed a clearness of 
conception of what would be of value in interna- 
tional educational comparisons that won the admira- 
tion and hearty endorsement of the committee and 
the subsequent approval of the country and se- 
cured our success at Paris. 

When at the close of our long sitting, we found 
we had an hour before train time and the rest of us 
inclined to spend the hour in social recreation, he 
gave us a summary review of what the National 
Education Association has done specifically to ad- 
vance the cause of education in the United States. 

Still later when it fell to my lot to act as president 
of the National Education Association, he served on 
the executive committee. This relation gave us a 
number of chances for long informal talks while 
traveling. Il remember on one of these occasions 
he fell to musing and commenting on the singular 
phenomenon in America, a free country, of a single 
man controlling politically a city of three or more 
millions of people, more absolutely and autocrati- 
cally than did any monarch of the Old World con- 
trol, and wondered when education would emanci- 
pate that people and make them free indeed. 

Those who have been privileged to read Dr. Har- 
riss writings have realized his greatness as a 
scholar and philosopher, but those who knew him 
personally were especially blessed. It was to them 
that he revealed that to be a true philosopher was 
also to be a man, large enough to comprehend, 
genuine enough to love, generous enough to help. 


—_—Q—— 
A. G. BAKER, 
Of G. & C. Merriam Company. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. W. T. Harris served as_ editor-in-chief of 
Webster’s Dictionary for the edition of 1900 and for the 
thorough revision published under the title of Webster's 
New International Dictionary in 1909. 

To characterize his work for the dictionary adequately 
would be difficult. President Porter of Yale, our hon- 
ored editor-in-chief for very many years, died in 1892, 
and it was some time before_the exigencies of our work 
required a successor. For several years we had Dr. 
Harris in mind because of his wide and thorough 
scholarship and his unusual acquaintance and interest in 
many of the problems of lexicography, and when we 
finally secured his consent to work with us on the Sup- 
plement of 1900, we and he also felt that it was the 
preliminary to the more important labor of a few years 
later, so it is of this period that we speak particularly. 

In the planning of ithe great task of revision he was of 
the greatest assistance and here his ripe scholarship in 
many fields, and his appreciation of the needs of the 
future users of the dictionary derived from his long ex- 
perience as teacher, principal, school superintendent, and 
United States Commissioner of Education were of ines- 
timable service. In tthe scores of conferences we had 
together we came more and more to rely upon his scholar- 
ship and yield to his judgment. 

Of the actual editorial work, he did, of course, com- 
paratively little, as such work in all its details demands the 
attention of the specialist skilled in a narrow field, but 
even here his examination of copy and proof was minute 
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and thorough, and his comments were keen and illumi- 
nating. 

Every definition passed under his eye. The definitions 
in philosophy and metaphysics he took as his special field. 
They were all criticized and re-criticized by him, hun- 
dreds of them, as of Aristotelianism, Flegelianism, were 
re-written by him, many of them in the form of short 
treatises that gave his interpretation of the teachings of 
the great philosophers of the past. In these, we think, 
he felt he was making his final contribution to philosoph- 
ical literature and to them he was glad to affix his name. 

Possibly, the most evident mark of his genius in the 
dictionary is the divided page, a device for separating 
from that of less value, which 
he suggested, and in the face of the initial opposition 


} 


the important material 


of all of our directors, carried through to final adop- 
tion. 

As our years of work progressed, came finally signs of 
his failing health, but he gave us of his best to the last. 
He realized his condition better, perhaps, than did we, 
for in the spring of 1909, as our work was ending, and 
his strength was waning, he clung to the faith that 
he would live to write our preface. The work was 
published in September, and he passed away some two 
months later. 

His sanity in considering literary questions, his dis- 
criminating judgment of values, and his great wisdom 
have left their impress upon every phase of our work. 

Great as is the loss we feel in being deprived of his 
services as editor-in-chief, perhaps the personal loss of 
those who worked with him is even greater, for all 
editors and publishers alike felt that in his death a 
friend had left us. 


Wititiam Mc ANDREw, ‘ 
Associate Superintendent, New York City. 


William T. Harris was always to me the big man pro- 
fessionally. He made no effort to impress his greatness 
on me. It was inevitable. His mind worked in the large. 
Greenwood used to say: “There’s only one Harris, no 
duplicates were made. There may be some men who are 
stronger in one quality or another than he,—some who 
have made a specialty of this or that, but there is no other 
person who has absorbed and digested so much of so 
many departments of education.” 

Dr. Harris made no pretense at inspiring an audience 
through the arts of oratory. His voice had no wide range. 
He used little humor or pathos or exhortation. There 
was little warmth or emotion in his discourses, but he 
held his audience by the conviction that they were hear- 
ing something well worth while presented in clear, simple, 
concise language. We sat before him expecting the con- 
clusions of a thinker, a plan-maker, an organizer. We 
were never disappointed. He planted the kindergarten 
system in America. He clarified the purpose of elementary 
schooling, evaluated each branch of study and related it 
to the others. He marked out a scientific basis for the 
management of public secondary schools and for con- 
necting them with college and university. 

When new importations set many running hither and 
yon in frantic efforts to get aboard, Dr. Harris subjected 
the new ideas to calm analysis, working out what could 
be and what could not be expected of the innovation. 

As a reasoner, his superior has not been yet seen in 
America. His grasp of the statistics collected by his 
National Bureau of Education was phenomenal. He 
translated the figures into the large ideas which the edu- 
cational forces of the nation needed and could understand. 

The force of his personality in all positions of trust out- 
weighed such wire-pulling, trickery and deception as finds 
place in school administration. As a superintendent he 
made no compromise with his sense of fitness or with his 
sense of honor. His courage was monumental. He made 
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SYMPOSIUM ON W. T. HARRIS 

It is needless to say that we are greatly 
pleased with the symposium on Dr. William 
Torrey Harris. 

As the readers of the Journal of Education 
know, we have begun a series of articles on “Edu- 
cators as 1 Have Known Them,” which bids fair 
to continue for some years, apparently, since we 
have personally known most of the men who 
have been prominent in education for many 
years. 

We are not attempting to analyze the work 
of these men or to place estimates upon them 
other than incidentally. While this method is 
reasonably satisfactory from the standpoint of 
most educators it would be most unsatisfactory 
in the case of Dr. Harris, since what I have 
written of him “as I knew him personally,” 
would leave untouched’ great characteristics, 
broad estimates, intense devotion of many per- 
sons. 

We held this articie in the series until the 
thought of the symposium came to us as a 
notable balance and it has exceeded our hope or 
expectation. 

The absence of names which would ordinarily 
have been here is due to the fact that the time 
allowed was very short and the pressure upon 
their time just then was too great for them to 
da what they desired. 

The differences, the side issues suggested, the 
purely personal, the highly philosophical, and the 
psychological touches are among the most inter- 
esting phases of the symposium. 

In the name of our readers as well as for our- 
selves we wish to thank all who have responded. 
ain 
oe 
THE FOUNDATIONS 
One of the most vexatious problems of 
America, educationally, today is presented in a 
tantalizing way by ihe Foundations and their 

vast gifts to education. 

These hundreds of millions are needed. 
desperately needed by the higher institutions of 
learning. The possibilities of good are limitless. 
It is a misfortune that such a need cannot 
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met by men who desire to meet the need with- 
out the entangling distrust of the motives of the 
donors. 

This distrust is even clamorous for the re- 
jection of the gifts or at least for the control of 
all such Foundations by the democratic public, 
which is tumultuously restless because of the way 
these vast fortunes have been accumulated in the 
unruled world of industry and commerce. 

long as this pwhlic attitude continues, it is 
regrettable that Foundations do not limit their 
gifts to grounds, buildings and equipments and 
leave everything pertaining to men and measures 
entirely to the public or to organized religious 
or other agencies. 

It will be impossible, however desirable 
theoretically, for Foundation money to deal di- 
rectly or indirectly with professors in service or 
after service or to have any part in standard- 
ization without seriously contributing to that 
universal unrest which is verging constantly 
toward an uncontrolled conflict. 

Every patriot, every friend of America, every 
lover of mankind should first of all and above 
all encourage preparedness for industrial and 
commercial peace. 

The public is loath to believe that men who 
have through fierce industrial and commercial 
warfare conquered their way over all obstacles 
to the attainments of billions of dollars have 
then or thereafter developed an_ ethical 
temperament that enables them to see _ things 
through the eyes of the common people for the 
greatest good of the common people 

These builders of Foundations have need, a 
thousand fold creater than to give assistance to 
leedy institutions, to induce the public to re- 
interpret its impressions of the men who have 
amassed vast fortunes in industry and commerce, 
especially when it has appeared to mean almost 
universal opposition to increasing wages and 
improving conditions of labor. 

If instead of providing commissions to study the 
problems of labor they would employ the leading 
lawyers of America to study how capitalists can 
return to the public in taxes or otherwise for the 
benefit of all the people the entire excess of their 
wealth, if they would ask Jane Addams and 
Julia Lathrop, Felix Adler and Meyer Bloom- 
field to tell how Carnegie and Rockefeller, 
Morgan and Hill can feel the thrill the pulse 
throb of the toilers they would pour sacred oil 
on the ruffled waters and prevent the threaten- 
ing tidal wave which is liable to engulf us all. 

Better pour their treasure into the deepest 
hole in the sea than to so use it in a good cause 
as to jeopardize the very foundations of democ- 
racy. 


+ eGo oe 


WAR ON FRATERNITIES 


San Francisco has started in on highly drastic 





measures for enforcing the rules against 
fraternities. The end is not yet. It is easier 
to start something that affects a lot of boys and 
girls of high school age than it is to control it. 

There is much that can be truthfully said 
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against high school fraternities and not much can 
be said in their favor, but few cities have ever 
had a pleasant experience in trying to eliminate 
them. 

College fraternities can easily put an end to 
high school fraternities by admitting no one into 
a college fraternity who will not assert in writing 
that he has never been in a high school fraternity. 

School board rules against fraternities and 
sororities are approaching the matter in an un- 
fortunate way. This is not the time in the 
world’s history for boards of education to array 
themselves against anything that boys and girls 
want to do that is not definitely immoral, un- 
healthy, or intellectually harmful. Boards of 
education and high school faculties are primarily 
and emphatically to be leaders of boys and girls, 
and not simply their teachers. . 

If it is true that the faculty and Board of 
Education are unable to find any social activities, 
any co-operative activities, in which they can be 
leaders of the high school students, it is a 
lamentable confession of weakness which we are 
not ready to admit. 

See what corn clubs, canning clubs, potato 
clubs, dramatic organizations, glee clubs, or- 
chestras, choruses, debating societies and other 
kindred activities have done for schools. 

Any high school in America with an alert and 
devoted faculty financially backed by the Board 
of Education can have free-for-all activities 
excluding only those who smoke cigarettes and 
belong to a fraternity or sorority—and put out of 
commission every secret society of any kind. So 
long as the impression prevails that the high 
school faculty is engaged merely to teach given 
subjects a given number of hours a week, pre- 
paring for class work and examining the results 
of the students’ class work, there will be some 
way for some high school students to enjoy them- 
selves with favorite associates. 








Admitting the worst that anyone ever says 
about the ordinary secret society, it must be ad- 
mitted that they accuse the high school faculty 
and Board of Education of not meeting the 
emergency. 

A social coach for boys and another for girls 
may be more needed than a baseball, football or 
basketball coach. 

As to the ways and means, we are making no 
comment, but that these fraternities and sororities 
persist as they do is simply an indictment against 
the prevailing custom of neglecting social 
leadership of high school students. 


_—— = == 
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SHOOP UNANIMOUSLY 


The election of John D. Shoop as superin- 
tendent of Chicago to succeed Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, who declined to be a candidate for re- 
election, by a vote of 19 to 0, 
gratifying professi mally. 





is exceedingly 


Mrs. Young has had a series of testimonials 
in which all classes of people and all shades of 
educational believers have mingled harmoniouslv. 
Nothing was left undone that could have been 
done to make her retirement a brilliant  testi- 
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monial of appreciation of her notable service to 
the city. An unusual personality, with un- 
precedented opportunities, she has lived in a 
great city in a great way, a great many years, 
No other man or woman now living has been so 
vitally a part of Chirago for fifty years as has 
Mrs. Young. 

The promotion of Mr. Shoop has all the ele- 
ments of justice, of appreciation, of profes- 
sional courtesy, of civic honor that could be 
shown. 

It is one of the honor spots in the profession 
that though it has been known for many weeks 
that Mrs. Young was to retire the name of no 
other educator has been mentioned as a possible 
candidate. 

Great opportunities. are presented to Mr. 
Shoep, and it is confidently expected that 
he will be equal to évery emergency. No nian 
could have more ardeht professional desire for 
great success than has John D. Shoop, and 
professional faith matches the desire. 
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CHURCHILL-MITCHEL 


The following letter from a New York State 
educator who is not of New York City explams 
itself :-— 

“You seem to have an equally friendly feeling 
toward Mayor Mitchel and Mr. Churchill and 
hope that they may get together. Vain hope! 
As I understand the matter, their differences are 
absolutely irreconcilable and Churchill is right 
and Mitchel wrong. Mitchel believes that the 
Board of Education should be financially and 
hence wholly dependent upon the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment. Churchill _ be- 
lieves that the Board of Education should be 
absolutely independent financially and otherwise 
of every other branch of the city government. 

“There can be no compromise and there ought 
to be no compromise between these two positions. 

“If the situation is as I have stated it, you 
should throw all of your influence in favor of 
Churchill and against Mitchel—or better, in favor 
of the principle for which Churchill stands.” 

From the point of view of this correspondent 
there can be no difference of opinion and we 
would be the last to hesitate as between the two, 
Our “friendliness” for both is based on the fact 
that we came to know them both as intensely 
earnest men for great educational progress, for 
loosening the bonds of traditional prejudices. 
Our regret is that Mayor Mitchel and President 
Churchill could not have combined their forces 
to give New York City the one great demon- 
stration of municipal educational efficiency in 
the world. 

To us it is a calamity to have two great men 
devoted to a common great purpose, sacrifice 
each other and the cause and purpose because of 
differences, however vital the differences may 
appear to be. We try to keep the common 
purpose uppermost in our thought to the end. 

We have never yet known two great men, 
however much we believed and loved either of 
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them, in which either was altogether right or 
altogether wrong. It is not often that we can 
benefit the cause as a whole by declaring war on 
either. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 

The unprecedented interest in “Educators As 
I Have Known Them” suggests a delightful 
companion piece: “Educators Personally.” 

We are led to the establishment of this De- 
partment by the remark of a young superin- 
tendent, a very wide-awake schoolman, that he 
had never so much as heard the names of several 
of the educators whom I knew so well. 

In a group of educators in the Middle West I 
said that we were to have some fine articles on 
“Dr. Harris,” when one of the brightest and 
most professional of the young men said: “I am 
mighty glad. I have had a feeling that ‘Dr. 
Harris’ was getting no adequate recognition. He 
is surely one of the ablest schoolmen whom I[ 
know. He deserves this recognition.” Another 
man. said to him: “Didn’t you know that ‘Dr. 
Harris’ is dead?” From which came the reply, 
“Impossible, I saw him recently.” 

Of course he was talking of Dr. Abram W. 
Harris, president of Northwestern University. 

It is of the utmost importance that the men 
and women who are making history shall be 
made real personalities as well as those who have 
made educational history. 
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ROTATION OF RURAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Professor I H. Boothe, State Normal School, 
Richmond, Kentucky, has proposed an interest- 
ing and important experiment in country life 
school ieadership. He suggests giving the 
county stperintendent enlarged power in the 
choice and placing of teachers of rural schools. 
Then he would have him appoint an equal num- 
ber of men and women teachers in these schools, 
and he would have him keep these teachers in 
the county as long as they will stay; he would 
have each teacher stav in one school about three 
years and then he would exchange a man and 
woman teacher. In this way every child in the 
county will have three years of a man teacher 
and three years of a woman teacher. 

This is as nearly an ideal plan as has been 
presented. Will Kentucky furnish a demonstra- 
tion in some county for six years? We hope so. 
The weak spot in Professor Boothe’s scheme is 
the difficulty of getting it a-going. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

There is escaping a very general discussion 
of the problems which confront us regarding 
the Junior College. There are decided opinions 
regarding its value, regarding the demand for 
it, regarding its etiect upon the colleges and upon 
the high schools. Is it to come? Ought it to 
come? If it is to come what should it be? How 
should it be provided for? Should the college 
come down to it or should the high school go 
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up to it? These are some of the questions which 

we should like to have the readers of the 

Journal of Education answer. 
a 


CARNEGIE PENSIONS 


Pensions amounting to $674,000 were dis- 
tributed to 445 professors or widows of profes- 
sors by the Carnegie Foundation in_ the last 
year. The general endowment is now $14,382,000 
and the income for the year was $712,000. 
Twenty-eight allowances were terminated by 
death and forty-three were added to the list. 
The Foundation in ten years has made allow- 
ances at a total cost of $4,225,000 to 505 pro- 
fessors and 134 widows, representing 157 insti- 
tutions. President William Slocum of Colorado 
College is chairman, and C. F. Thwing of Western 
Reserve University is secretary of the board. 
-0-@-0- @-0- 

MRS. YOUNG IN CALIFORNIA 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young went to California on 

the day that her responsibilities in Ohicago 





ended. She has been greatly in love with Cali- 
fornia and is ardently beloved by a host of per- 
sonal and professional friends. For the present 
she will live there, enjoying to the full the climate, 
the flowers, the fruits and the friendships of that 
fascinating coast. 


FUNNY TO SAY THE LEAST 
President Charles B. Dabney of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati is authority for the statement 
that a skilful mental test of men and women 
along the lines laid down by Hugo Munsterberg 
showed that women are much better qualified to 
be sea captains than men. 
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If President M. P. Shawkey can have Gover- 
nors Ferris, Willis and Brumbaugh on the pro- 
gram of the Department of Superintendence in 
one evening, it will be the biggest evening ever 
enjoyed by the Department. They are three of 
the best public speakers in the United States, 
and they are schoolmaster pastmasters. 


The Boy Scouts of America deserve all the 
annoyance that has come to them if they elected 
as president a man who refused to become an 
American citizen. “‘America” should certainly 
mean an American as chief. 

William Howard Taft is an eminent lawyer 
and somewhat of a statesman, but he is out of 
his sphere when he talks of public school educa- 
tion. 

Some people are getting the greatest kind of 
a seven-weeks’ outing as guests of Henry Ford. 
Peace or no peace, they are in luck. 

Russia went into this war for the sake of 
Serbia, and England for the sake of Belgium! 
Poor Serbia! Poor Belgium! 

John H. Francis has resisted temptation and 
will remain in Los Angeles as superintendent. 

February 22-25: Department of Superintend- 
ence, National Education Association, Detroit. 

It will cost $1,500,000 to run the state pensions 
of New York in 1915. 
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IN REMEMBRANCE OF WILLIAM T. 
HARRIS 


(Continued from page 603.) 





no dickers for the sake of gaining or holding any position. 
Everybody knew that if driven out of high place for per- 
sisting in the right course he would take up his work again 
in low place. He was no fighter. He had no need to be. 
His stand was so quietly and so firmly announced that it 
provoked little fighting spirit among those opposed to 
him. He thought fighting, contention, strife, accentuation 
of differences, wasteful of time and effort. “We can af- 
ford to wait” was often his only comment after the de- 
feat of some proposition of which he was in favor. 

Take him on all sides, how he thought, how he planned, 
what he accomplished, I regard William T. Harris as un- 
surpassed by any one upon the roll of American educa- 
tional history. 

—~Q—— 


Rosert J. ALEY, 
President, University of Maine. 

The cause of education owes much to Dr. William T.- 
Harris. I mention what is to me his greatest contribu- 
tion. He showed that there are real problems in edu- 
cation and that these problems yield only to the hard 
work of trained thinkers. More than any other leader, 
he induced us to replace sentiment by philosophy, fad 
by logic and hysterics by cold facts. 

——_Q—— 
O. T. Corson, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

I learned to admire Dr. Harris the first time I heard 
him speak, and this admiration grew constantly through 
the years as I had opportunity to hear him from time to 
time in educational meetings and as I read his books 
and reports. His intellect was so keen, his ideas so 
clear, his views so sane, and his statememts so forceiul 
that all who knew him, with any degree of intimacy, 
were compelled to admire him for the strength of his 
great intellect. 

Later on when it was my good fortune to be closely 
associated with him in the work of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Education Association, I learned 
to love him, because he was so human and so deeply 
interested in al] that was in any way related to human- 
ity. In these rather intimate associations with him, I 
discovered that he thoroughly enjoyed fun, that he en- 
tered most heartily into the joys of life, and that, while 
his great mind was constantly at work thinking out a 
solution for the great problems in education, his great 
heart always beat in sympathy with those who worked 
in the ranks. Like all truly great men, he was easy of 
approach and was characterized by the most kindly con- 
sideration for others. 

cn * seeded 
CuarLes R. SKINNER, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Ex-State Superintendent of New York 
and Ex-President National Kducation Association. 

I frst met Dr. Harris at a meeting of superintend- 
ents in New York many years ago, at which he de- 
livered one of his characteristic addresses. I was 
deeply impressed by his thorough knowledge of edu- 
cational theories and conditions. This impression 
grew with the years of our acquaintance. I learned 
to know him well, and to admire his ability and his 
personality. He was always approachable, sympa- 
thet’c and interested in every educational movement. 

He was an indefatigable worker, a ready writer, 
and he _ often delayed writing his scholarly ad- 
dresses until he was on the ground. Then witn pad 
and pencil, and an active brain, he would make him- 
self ready when his name was called. Perhaps he 
could not be cailed a finished orator, but he always 
spoke earnestly, logically end convincingly, indulged 
m no superfluous words, and there was an occa- 
sional repartee or bit of pleasantry which won the 
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attention of his hearers. He was one of the heroic 
characters in the educational world, and certainly 
leit his impress in Strong characters upon the edu 
cational history of this country. He will long live 
in the memory of those who were so fortunate as 
to serve with him. 
—_ 0— - 
FRANKLIN B, Dyer, 
Superintendent, Boston. 

When I first became conscious of the greater and 
lesser lights in education, Dr. Harris was the “noonday 
sun, 4 suppose it cannot be questioned that he was 
the greatest American thinker upon education in the 
nineteenth century. There was nothing that he wrote 
vr said that was not seized upon by us younger men. 
i was an eager auditor at Many Ol the greai debates in 
which he participated. His periect command oi both 
detensive and oftensive method o1 controversy enabled 
him to cope almost single-handed with the Genman 
iitans in the great invasion of German ideas in the 
mneties, lo that great controversy we Owe much ot 
the present educational structure. His conservative 
but salutary intiuence kept many oi us trom over-enthusi- 
asill in auopting the new ideais. 

fis “roundations,” while written only jor those who 
read reliectively, BS alnost as stinulating as kanerson 
fumsell, it is great, not only fur what it says but ior 
what it suggests. 1 consider Ur. Harris’ greatest ser- 
vice, not to those who were his discipies and accepted 
him blindly as the “one speaking wita authority,” but 
to those who had other and aivergent views of the 
means and purposes of education, forcing them to “prove 
all things,” and hold fast only to that which is good. 





sical 
CL. ©. bem 
President, Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 
Charleston, Illinois. 


Dr. Harris seemed quite as rare and unusual in free, 
Oll-nand conversation as im “thus printed and piationm 


utterances, 
— Q-— 
Joun D. SHoop, 
Superintendent, Chicago. 

The value of a man to society is conditioned upofi 
the character, the field, and the continuity of his 
intiuence. Measured by these tests, the personality 
ot Dr. William T. Harris comes at once into reliet, 
when we attempt to segregate the men who have 
been influential in giving torm and forcetuiness to 
modern educational thought. 

It was the privilege otf Dr. Harris to be witness 
as well as participant in the events of that transition 
period during which our public school system was 
re-adjusting itself to a more realistic basis. The 
wisdom of his counsel in these deliberations gave 
abundant testimony of the comprehensive view 
which he held regarding the province and purpose 
of public education. 

His vision penetrated the darkest cloud of doubt 
or uncertainty. Pessimism was inimical to his 
nature. His philosophy sounded the lower depths of 
the tide of human life and took its bearings from 
the undercurrents which mark the trend toward the 
goal of destiny. 

His deep insight and his analytic powers were 
happily associated with constructive ability of a high 
order, and combined with a balance of judgment 
and a rare poise of character they have inspired 
confidence and intensified conviction in his worth as 
a man, and of the sanity and safety of his leadership. 

Such characters are rare in the market of men, 
and they are above and beyond the field of control 
ot those who for sordid gain or selfish ends would 
command them. 

To those who had the rare privilege to come into 
close touch with his life he was a source of 
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perennial inspiration. The products of his creative 
mind of which, happily, printed record is made, will 
remain as a priceless legacy to those who follow him 
in the sphere of educational administration. But 
the memory of a touch of his hand, and the thrill of 
the pulse-throb from the fountain of his spiritual 
nature will be a stimulus to nobility of effort and 
purity of thought while the senses are alive. 
Sei adiaesdan 


I. I. CAMMACK, 
Superintendent, Kansas City, Mo. 


Any attempt to characterize the life and public 
services of so great a man as Dr. Harris bankrupts 
one’s command of the English language. His in- 
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fluence was so subtle, unassuming, far-reaching and 
powerful that one is never satisfied with any state- 
ment he may be able to formulate. 

The close personal friendship between Dr. Green- 
wood and Dr. Harris and the frequent references 
to Dr. Harris by our former superintendent, enabled 
the teachers of Kansas City to perhaps better appre- 
ciate some of the things that the great educator did. 
He was not properly appreciated during his long 
and active career, but my belief is that as time goes 
on the fame of Dr. Harris will grow greater, and 
that he will be recognized as one of the greatest 
thinkers along the lines of psychology, philosophy, 
logic, statesmarship and education that this country 
has ever produced. 
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SELECTIONS 


BORROWED WOES 


Some of us never seem to learn 
To take our troubles as they come, 
To meet each worry in its turn— 
We look ahead and borrow some.. 
Just when the rose is ruddiest 
We grieve because it will not stay— 
Our hands upon the thorns are pressed; 
We make tomorrow of today. 
We trade the gold of one day’s joy 
For dross of doubt and discontent— 
The fine gold we dull with alloy 
Of baser metals, meanly blent. 
And yet tomorrow never shows 
A dawn so dark or noon so gray 
As drawn by one whose borrowed woes 
Have made tomorrow of today. 
—Anon. 
———_—O0-——_ 
When courage fails and faith burns low 
And men are timid grown, 
Hold fast thy loyalty, and know 
That Truth still moveth on. 


Who follow her, though men deride, 
In her strength shall be strong; 
Shall see their shame become their pride, 
And share her triumph-song! 
—Hosmer. 
—— = 
“Fate herself can’t help but grin 
At a happy soul that won’t give in! 
And bad luck turns to good straightway 
When such a soul is given play. 
Wet or dry, rain or shine 
It’s in the heart where the weather’s fine; 
Sun or cloud, gray sky or blue, 
It’s the soul’s mood makes your day for you.” 
—— = 
I slept, and dreamed that life was Beauty; 
I woke, and found that life was Duty. 
Was thy dream, then, a shadowy lie? 
Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 
And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A truth, and noonday light to thee. 
—Ellen Hooper. 
——-———— 
There where turbid waters fall apart 
From hidden depths of tangled ooze and mire, 
The tall white lily lifts its golden heart— 
Soul, shalt not thou aspire? 


Eee : — Mary Elizabeth Blake. 


For we must share if we would keep 
That blessing from above, 
Ceasing to give we cease to have, 
Such is the law of love. 
—Richard Chenevix Trench. 
a See 
The fool’s mind boasts of a tight shut door, 
Barred fast today as the day before. 
Whatever is in perforce must stay, 
Whatever is out remains away. 
—McLandburg Wilson. 
scapes 
Cease from anger at the fates 
Which thwart themselves so madly. Live and learn, 
Not first learn and then live, is our concern. 
—Browning. 
— =O 
Our grand business is not to see what lies dimly in 
the distance, but to do what lies clearly at hand.— 
Carlyle. 


oO 


Every person is held responsible for all the good 
within the scope of his abilities, and for no more, 
and none can tell whose sphere is the largest. 

—Gail Hamilton. 
——_-0 —_ 
Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing pur- 
pose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process 
of the suns. 
—Alfred Tennyson: Locksley Hall. 
—— 
Hast thou plenty? Then rejoice; 
Rejoice and freely share. 
Hast thou scanty store? E’en then 
A little thou canst spare. 
And hast thou only a bit or crumb, 
A donor yet thou may’st become, 
Since morsel from thy less or least 
For bird or insect maketh feast. 


Be the portion small or great, 
The loving, generous heart 
Will always find it large enough 
To give away a part. 
—From the Norwegian, by Emilie Poulsson. 


—_o-—— 


Of little threads our life is spun, 
And he spins ill who misses one. 
—Matthew Arnold: Horatian Echo. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Dr. William H. Allen has one of the most attractive op- 
portunities of civic educational nature that has come to 
any man. He will have all the opportunities that he had 
in his former position in the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search without certain limitations which he then ex- 
perienced. He will train only persons of exceptional 
promise and he will train them through work and in the 
work. It will be the most practical training ever planned. 


Lewis Parkhurst, of Boston, one of the senior partners 
of Ginn and Company, is one of the trustees of Dart- 
mouth College especially interested in and responsible for 
the selection of a successor to President Ernest Fox 
Nichols, who resigns to devote himself to his scholastic 
specialty at Yale. This is the more interesting since his 
associate, George A. Plympton of New York, was chair- 
man of the committee of trustees of Amherst College 
when the President was selected recently. 


A. N. Palmer, who conducted the survey of the 
Normal Schools of Wisconsin, making the onlv report 
that is both extensive and intensive as to the relation of 
rural schools to the students and teachers of a State, en- 
joys the luxury of a $7,200 salarv in Dayton. Ohio. the 
outcome of his notable work in Wisconsin. Never did a 
masterpiece in education pay as well, or a fractional part 
as well, as it does today. 


John Arthur Greene, who succeeded Gilman H. Tucker 
as Secretarv of the American Book Company. has re- 
turned to New York after a season’s rest and recuper- 
ation in Maine, where he began one of the most success- 
fl careers in the publishing business. 


Miss Ada Van Stone Harris of the Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, Normal School has few if any rivals in educational 
platform work. She has had a longer term of successful 
service in educational leadership at the New York Chau- 
tauqua than has any other woman, and her State Associa- 
tion addresses have always been most acceptable. 


J. Gardner Bassett. who died in Bridgewater, Massachu- 
setts, on November 28, after a brief illness, retired from 
the principalship of the Bigelow School, Boston, Januarv, 
1915, after fortv vears of service in Boston schools. Mr. 
Bassett was eminently successful as a business man and 
was always engaged in large business enterprises. He was 
for manv vears proprietor of the Pawnee House, the 
leadine hotel on Marthas Vinevard, was proprietor of one 
of the largest brick manufacturing nlants in Massachusetts 
at Bridgewater, and was nopularlv known among business 
men as “A Captain of Industry.” 


Hon. Henry Sahin, ex-State Superintendent of Iowa 
and ex-president of the Denartment of Superintendence, is 
in Paradise Valley, San Diego County, California. 


W. J. Button, for many vears one of the ablest editors 
of educational books, both professional and_ textbooks, 
with Werner Company and with the American Book Com- 
pany, is now enjoying life most delightfully at Glendale, 
one of the suburbs of Los Angeles. We hope to have 
some attractive reminiscences by Mr. Button for the 
readers of the Journal of Education. 


Florence Holbrook, principal of the Forestville School, 
Chicago, who went on the Women’s Peace mission to 
Europe last spring, has also gone on the seven-weeks’ 
trip with Henry Ford’s Peace voyage. Miss Edith De Graff, 
Principal in Portland, Oregon, who was also in Miss 
Jane Addams’ party, is in the Henry Ford excursion. In 
each case the Board of Education continues the salary 
while they are gone and Henrv Ford pays all other bills. 


Hon. N. C. MacDonald, Deputy Superintendent of North 
Dakota, is an expert with gun and rod, and finds his holi- 
day diversion with fish and game, which respond to his 
arts delightfully. 


Charles H. Seaver, who was one of the most popular 
educators in the Pacific Northwest, where his building up 


of the business of the Macmillan Company was one of 
the wonders of the book business, has come from Seattle 
to New York and has taken entire charge of the Eastern 
agency work outside of New York City. If you ever 
have a chance to ask him to read W. F. Kirk’s “Norse 
Nightingale” you will have a never-to-be-forgotten joy. 
Our personal enthusiasm over him is due to the fact that 
he and I were in a famous quartet who spent three weeks 
in an automobile trip through forests, across deserts and 
over mountains in Central and Eastern Oregon, and a 
better chum in joys and sorrows, in hope and in fear, in 
comfort and discomfort, it has never been my lot to meet 


Dr. William DeWitt Hyde was elected president of 


Bowdoin College thirty years ago, when he was only 
twenty-six. 


Hon. Charles R. Skinner, LL. D., ex-State Superin- 
tendent of New York and ex-president of the National 
Education Association, has an attractive position in the 
Department of Education at Albany. 


Captain J. Martin Dill, principal of the John A. Andrew 
School, Boston, and one of the professional leaders in the 
corps, is one of the widely known skippers on the Maine 
Coast in vacation. He was a vacation fisherman on the 
Grand Banks in his student days and before, and his lowe 
for the sea and skill on the sea have increased with the 
years. 


Miss Ednah A. Rich, president of the California 
State Normal School -t Santa  Rarhara finds 
time for inspiration and leadership in the best 
Neighborhood House scheme in any city of its size 
in the country. Indeed, she was one of the 
founders of the nlan ord nlont. ond jt was her 
eminent success in this work that was in part 
responsible for her promtion to state work 


Dr. Henry L. Britton, who has a $6,000 position 
in municipal expert leadership in Toronto, was a 
district superintendent in Massachusetts only a few 
vears ago and his highest salary was less than 
$2,500 until he specialized in municipal survey work. 


Samuel Hamilton, LL. PD “merintendent of Alle- 
gheny county, Pennsvlvaria. is the lonrest in ser 
vice of any superintendent of a larve  eonnty and 


his salary is the largest ever enjoyed by a county 
superintendent. 


Superintendent Charles J. Koch of Baltimore has 
a fine sail and motor yacht upon which he finds 
rest, comfort and joy along the coast in vacation, 
and about the Bay on holidays. He is not only 
a skilful skipper but knows the science as well as 
the art of navigation. 


Dr. William A. Mowry, who was one of the most 
virile men in the educational game in New Eng- 
land for sixty years, as principal of the Mowry and 
Goff School of Providence, and at one time editor 
for two vears of the Jornal of Edneation 
living with his daughter in Hyde Park, Massachu- 
setts, and is devoting his thought largely to the 
promotion of Peace. He was an officer in the Civil 
War, though he was born a Quaker, and the com- 
bination makes him a great fighter for Peace. 


Mrs. M. B. Curtis, for six years in the State 
Normal School at Lewiston, Idaho, succeeds Miss 
Mabel Bragg as demonstrator for Newson and 
Company. Miss Bragg succeeds Miss Brice as as- 
sistant superintendent at Newton, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Curtis had primary supervision in New 
Britain, Connecticut, and in Utica, New York, be- 
fore going to the normal school in Idaho 


Hon. John W. Zeiler, ex-State Superintendent of 


Ohio, has been appointed professor of history in 
the Bowling Green, Ohio, State Normal School. 
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A NEW ENGLAND TEACHER IN ARIZONA 
[Editorial.] 


Miss Flora S—— graduated from Bates Col- 
lege, Lewiston, Maine, ten years ago, and went 
tc Yuma, Arizona, to teach a very small school 
five miles down the Colorado valley. 

This is no uncommon experience. Many of 
the teachers in Arizona, especially in the rural 
schools, are graduates of colleges and normal 
schools of the Atlantic States. In one conven- 
tion I found six graduates of the Fairmont, West 

















A FLOAT IN MAY DAY RURAL RALLY IN YUMA COUNTY, 
ARIZONA, 
Drawn by four white horses, Mrs. Flora G 





driving. 


Virginia, Normal School. I have seer college 
graduates, young women, who came one hun- 
dred and thirty-two miles in an automobile to 
attend a teachers’ convention. 

According to custom, also, Miss S 
married Mr. J. W. G , a young man in the 
Reclamation service of the United States Gov- 
ernment that has spent $8,000,600 on its drain- 
ing and irrigation scheme at Yuma. 

Mrs. G- continued teaching until the spring 
of 1912, when she went back to her home in 
Maine, returning in September with a babe born 
where her mother could be nurse and com- 
panion. 





soon 








The school of fourteen children was awaiting 
her return. 

In May, 1913, Miss C. Louise Boehringer, 
county superintendent, a graduate of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, 
who, by the way, lives on a thrifty irrigated 
ranch where she is keeping Holstein cattle, and 
raising young stock, had a historical pageant, 
thirteen rural schools on thirteen floats repre- 
senting the original colonies. One of the best 
of these was Mrs. Flora G——’s school. She 
drove four beautiful white horses. 

J. C. Muerman of the Bureau of Educa 
tion, Washington, was present at this pageant 
and pronounced it, officially, one of the most 
creditable school functions he had seen. 

Life is full of interest in rurai Arizona. While 
Mrs. G 


teaching school, a neighbor's wife died, leaving 


's baby was still young, and she was 
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a little one a few weeks old. Mrs. G took 
the baby to her home, nursed it as she did her 
own, going home at noon to nurse the two 
babies. This she did for a month before other 
plans could be made for this motherless baby. 
There is something beautifully noble about 
the way these Eastern college and normal 
school graduates enter upon life on the frontier. 
Miss Boehringer was the head of the city 
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FLOAT REPRESENTING THIRCTREN COLONIES. 


training school in Springfield, Illinois, and of the 
State normal training school at Springfield, Mis- 
souri, before she left professional success to take 
up the life of a rancher in Arizona. 

Every summer she comes to the State Univer- 
sity of Missouri as head of the training school 
of the summer session, returning to her ranch 
and her county superintendent’s duties in Sep- 
tember. 

One visitation of her schools used an even 

















A SCHOOL FROM THE COTTON SECTION. 
Colors Pink and White. 


thousand mile book, aside from all the automo- 
biling required. 

When she went to her ranch life it was with 
no thought of re-entering her profession, but 
some people wanted to “recall” the long time 
man superintendent and she was induced to be 

candidate, and the result was such a victory 
that when the re-election came no one could be 
found to be a candidate against her. 
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From the Cover of the New Edition of 


A GUIDE TO GOOD READING 


302 VOLUMES 


In preparing this new edition we have attempted to make the “Guide to Good Read- 
ing” reflect still more faithfully the character and spirit of the books, and the rare 
charm of their numerous illustrations. This is not only an attractive piece of printing but 
a very useful pamphlet for reference in any teacher’s library. 


Among the 302 volumes of supplementary reading are: Fairy Tales and Stories, 
Famous Stories and Literature, Dramatic Readers, Geographical and Commercial Read- 
ers, Historical and Biographical Readers, Nature Readers, Patriotic and Ethical Readers. 
These books not only supplement the work in the grades but they are as interesting to 
the child as areal story book. Practice in reading becomes a pleasure instead of a 
' task. Mailed free to any address on request. 


Newest Uolumes 
SKINNERS’ MERRY TALES 48 cenis 


These legends. folk tales and fairy stories will delight children because they are free from the gruesome and groterq ve 
yet are filled with thrilling adventures. The full page pictures in three colors are very attractive. For the Third Year. 


SKINNER’S TALES AND PLAYS OF ROBIN HOOD 56 cents 


Several of the old ballads are here re-written in the form of little plays for reading or acting. They require only the 
very simplest costumes and scenery. A few of the ballads are given in their original form. The colored illustrations are 
charming. For the Fourth Year. 


NICHOLSON’S STORIES OF DIXIE 52 cents 


These true stories of life in the South before and during the Civil War, reflect the pathos and charm of Dixie-land. 
Thoazh written as a psrsonal narrative the book is without sectional prejudice. For the Fifth Year 


LITTLE’S FRANCISCO, THE FILIPINO 40 cents 


This story of a young Filipino boy—his work, his play, his home, what he eats and wears--makes a vivid picture of 
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daily life in the Philippines. For the Fifth Year. 

LEE AND CAREY’S SILESIAN FOLK TALES 40 cents : 
The hero of these stories is Rubezahl, the prince of spirits who has long been a favorite with children in Silesia and a 

Bohemia. His adventures make a book of absolutely fresh reading for American children. ‘or the Sixth Year y 

WHITEHEAD’S THE STANDARD BEARER 52 cents 


An unusually graphic and instructive story of Roman army life in the time of Caesar. The herois a young Roman shep- 
herd who throuzh many adventures rises from the position of a common soldier to high rank. for the Eighth Year 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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BOOK TABLE 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR. By Profes- 
sor Edwin J. Clapp, New York University. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. Cloth. 360 pp. 
Price, $1.50, net. : 
$That body of “buncombe known as International 

Law,” is the way an eminent Boston rector referred to 

the laws of natsons in a recent jingo senmon, calling 

upon the American people to arm themselves. And he 
explained his characterization by saying that it “doesn’t 
exist when it is needed.”” There was some truth in what 
he said. International law has lost a large measure of 
its usefulness in the present situation because the law- 
makers had not looked so far ahead as the war makers. 

But that does not mean that international law does not 

exist now. Civil law is broken continuously, but it 

exists continuously, also. 

“The return to the legal limits must be now, im the 
midst of the war,” says Edwin J. Clapp, who is a profes- 
sor of economics, not of international law. His under- 
standing of the effect of international law on the eco- 
nomic situation is complete enough, judging from the 
present text, one of the few noteworthy contemporane- 
©us discussions of the actual effect on this country of 
the great European struggle. But his reasoning as to 
the way he would enforce the return to legal limits is 
hardly the reasoning of a legal mind, nor is it the 
feasoning of a moralist. It is the reasoning of the cold 
economist. 

He says: “Now, in the midst of the conflict, there is 
no time to frame a new code.” He would enforce the 
present code, the old code; and in this way: “Neither 
Great Britain nor any other nation of the world could 
blame us if we laid an embargo upon the exportation 
of arms for the purpose of enforcing our right to trade 
unhindered with Germany and the neutral nations of 
Europe, in all but contraband with German destination.” 
They couldn’t “blame us”—but they would. (Read the 
British newspapers, or even the Canadian papers.) 

Professor Clapp’s book is quite worth reading, for the 
many facts it clearly presents, and for tthe thought in- 
spiring deductions he makes. 


READINGS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By David 
Saville Muzzey, Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Company. 
Price, $1.50. 

How to learn history or how to have history learned 
is as perplexing a problem as the schools and colleges 
face today. Nowhere is more time wasted, nowhere 
are results less satisfactory, nowhere is so much at- 
tention given to debris and excretions as in history. 
Nowhere else is so little attention given to discrimi- 
mation between husks and grain, shell and meat, con- 
glomerate and crystal, bark and sap. If possible the 
college is a greater sinner than the elementary or 
secondary school. A book like this by Professor 
Muzzey goes a long way toward attaining valuable re- 


sults by a highly satisfactory method. Those who 
know his “American History” will appreciate this 
book. 


“Readings in American History” is a source book 
covering every phase and aspect of the development of 
America as a nation. The one hundred and twenty- 
five extracts which make up the book have been chosen 
with discrimination and assembled and proportioned 
with excellent judgment. 

A unique feature of the book is that it often presents 
several extracts to illustrate a single topic. These 
extracts sometimes furnish corroborating evidence 
from several sources in support of a contention, and 
sometimes present conflicting views of an event or 
character, thus illuminating it by the light of contro- 
versy. This cumulative feature saves the book irom 
the oft-merited reproach of “scrappiness.” 


—_—_— 


HONESTY. By William Healy. 
Youth Series.) Indianapolis: Bobbs 
pany. Cloth. Price, $1.00. : 
Dr. Healy, director of the Juvenile Psychopathic 

Institute and adviser of the Juvenile Court in Chi- 

cago, is an expert of experts, and he gives the 

parent, teacher and social worker the benefit of 
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YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy tur Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
or Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicaya 
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broad, sane, sound observation in this book. His 
theory, founded he thinks on demonstration, is that 
honesty is not an inborn trait. It is not the es- 
sential inheritance of children of “good families.” 
It is the delicate product of careful training. 
proper regard for mine and thine is effected by a 
thousand subtle influences of heredity and environ- 
ment, home and school and community conditions, 
physical and mental health. He believes, with’ most 
experts who have studied juvenile delinquency, that 
the cultivation of honesty is a matter of personal 
application to the individual child. The aim of this 
book is to prevent and to cure stealing by children. 
By the faithful description of many actual cases of 
theft, their underlying causes and successful or 
bungling treatment, he shows what to guard against 
and what to foster; how to make a proper diagnosis 
and effect the cure. He writes with tolerance, 
sympathy, kindliness. 


PREVOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE PUB- 

LIC SCHOOLS. By Frank Mitchell Leavitt and 
Edith Brown. Boston, New York, Chicago: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Price, $1.10. 
_We are making haste slowly in prevocational educa- 
tron tor several reasons, chief of which are the tyranny 
of tradition in the teaching and supervising force, be- 
cause the leaders do not give public confidence that 
they have clear vision, because there is all too little 
reading of the literature there is on the subject. 

Mr. Leavitt has the confidence of all who know him 
and his remarkable leadership in Boston and Chicago, 
and, with Edith Brown, he has provided a book that 
should do more to clear the atmosphere than has been 
done by any one book. 

It is a courageous treatment of a large vision in a 
noble message to all school people, lay and official, 
The information is highly important and valuable. The 
investigations from which the information has been 
obtained were conducted in a way to protect it from 
freaky judgment and careless recording. It is a book of 
the hour, and for the hour. It is needed in every city, 
and should be carefully read by all who are dealing 
with sixth, seventh and eighth grade children. 


SCHENCK’S FRENCH VERB FORMS. By E. M. 
Schenck, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr. Boston: D. C. Heath 


& Co. Paper. 32 pp. Price, 20 cents. 

_ This useful little pamphlet is intended for students 
in high school or college who need a systematic re- 
view of French verb forms. Its aim is first of all to 
establish certain principles which govern the inflection 
of the French verb, emphasizing the fact that no verb 
is entirely irregular, and that having mastered the 
rules for derivation of tenses from the five principal 
parts, the pupil needs to learn only the tenses that do 
not follow these definite rules. Indeed, in a very large 
group of verbs the sole irregularity lies in the principal 
parts themselves. Besides the regular conjugations 
and the common irregular verbs, opportunity is pro- 
vided for the study of verbs undergoing orthographic 
variations, reflexives and the auxiliaries. An alpha- 
betical index of verbs makes the bvok available as a 
reference work. 


PRACTICAL SPELLING LESSONS: BOOK ONE, 
By Charles P. Alvord, supervisor of erammar 
grades, Buffalo, N. Y. and Eugene G. Hughey, 
supervisor of intermediate grades, Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 

This is an earnest and_ skilful effort to give 
material aid to children who learn to spell with 
great difficulty. 

The list is limited to words in common use. 


Unusual words are either. omitted altogether or are 
placed in supplementary lists. The lessons are 
presented at the time when they can be used to best 
advantage by pupils. New words are first presented 
in sentences for dictation which are easily within the 
comprehension of children. The words are printed 
without syllable indication. The reviews are varied, 
frequent, and timely. The opportunity is given for 
the practical application of the most useful spelling 
rules. The spelling words are presented .in_ syl- 
labicated form with accent indicated for correct 
pronunciation. The words are printed also without 
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EVERY TEACHER A LEADER 
EVERY SCHOOL A COMMUNITY CENTRE 
NEW SCHOOL LIFE, BROADER VISION, HIGHER PURPOSE 








Awaken Greater Interest in Parents, Pupils and Teacher 


Teach Permanent Agriculture, Household 


Arts and Sanitation 


WITH IHC LECTURE CHARTS OR LANTERN SLIDES 





_ NNo rental charges. Charts or slides may be obtained for two weeks’ use, or longer, for express 


charges from Chicago and return. 


LOANED WITH NO VIEW TO PROFIT 





FORM CIRCUITS TO REDUCE EXPRESS CHARGES 


By forming circuits—or clubs—of teachers, schools and others, each member of a 
circuit may use a set of charts or set of slides a week and then pay his proportion of the 
express charges. On this plan a set of charts or set of slides may be used as a text in a 
school for a week, at very little cost. 

While the children have been studying the charts, the parents will have become 
interested and a successful community meeting may be held with the charts. 

Any number of teachers or others may join a circuit or club. The greater the 
number on a circuit, the less will be the proportion of express charges for each. Organize 
a circuit now among your friends and acquaintances. You may form a community circuit, 
township circuit, county circuit, or even a state circuit. 


Rural Teachers; Grade Teachers; Principals; County, City and State Superintendents and 
Others May Organize Circuits 





WE MAY HAVE A SET OF CHARTS OR SLIDES NEAR YOU WHICH 
WE CAN FORWARD AT ONCE AT A SMALL EXPRESS CHARGE 


We have plans that may help you. Ask us about 
circuits that are now organizing in your section 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY (Incorporated) 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
CHICAGO 
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BOOK TABLE 


{Continued from page 612.) 





division into syllables in order to aid in the correct 
visualization of the word. 


—_— 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR CHILD. By Miriam Finn 
Scott. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.25 
net. 

This is an exceedingly interesting and valuable 
book for all mothers, as well as for children. It 
tells how to develop the best in children and how 
to prevent the growth of what is bad, as well as 
how to unspoil the spoiled child. It is not a theo- 
retical work on child training, but one of practical 
advice, made clear by concrete examples, presented 
sympathetically, interestingly, and simply enough to 
reach the majority of mothers and all teachers. 

It is a plain talk without being crankily asser- 
tive. It is fundamental without being pedantic, 
vigorous without domineering. The Table of Con- 
tents tells its own story: “About Modern Educators,” 
“Discovering a Human Continent,” “How to Know a 
Child,” “When Faults Are Virtues,” “The Secret 
Doors of Childhood,” “My Child is Disobedient—,” 
“Unspoiling the Spoiled Child,” “The Person the 
Child Might Be,” “A New Vision of Play,” “Group 
Play and How to Organize It,” “Materials for 
Play,” “Children’s Clothes,” “Fathers and Children,” 
“Some Suggestive Cases,” “How to Know Your- 
self.” 


BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY. By Mary frances 
Blaisdell. Illustrated by George F. Kerr. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company. Cloth. Color il- 
lustrations. 193 pp. Price, 50 cents net. 


“Bunny Rabbit's Diary” is in full holiday attire 
one of the new style books for the children, one of 
the ‘almost true’ kind of nature books which 


children like so much. This is the way it came to 
be written as the author tells it:— 

Mother Rabbit gave Bunny Rabbit a book for 
Christmas. She made it for him out of maple leaves, 
pinned together with thorns from the rosebush on 
the stone wall. Bunny clapped his hands,—but when 
he opened the book he found there was nothing in 
it. “It is a diary,” Mother Rabbit told him. “You 
must write the book yourself. Then you will be 
sure to like it.’ So Bunny wrote the book about 
the good times he had with Bobtail and Billy and all 
his other playmates. He wrote about the slide they 
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made on the long hill beside the pond; about Mrs 

Duck’s swimming lesson and the kite Bobtail made 

out of a leaf from the big oak tree; about Samm 

Red Squirrel’s flying-machine and Bobby Gray 

Squirrel’s peanut party. Then he hid the book in a 

hollow tree where no one would find it. 

Sut some one did find it,—some one who knew 
how to read the funny little tracks of rabbit writ- 
ing.—and here are the stories in Bunny Rabbit's 
Diary. ; 

THE ANVIL OF CHANCE. 3y Gerald Chittenden 
With frontispiece in color by W. C. Rice. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Company. 12mo. Cloth 
304 pp. Price, $1.35. 3 
This will undoubtedly prove an interesting story 

for pupils of high school age and would be appro- 

priate as a Christmas gift. The interest is well 
kept up to the last page. 





GREENACRE GIRLS. By Izola L. Forrester, author 
of the Polly Page Books, etc. With illustrations 
by Anna Garrett. George W. Jacobs & Com- 
pany. l2mo. Illuminated Cleth. 331 on. Price, $1 v5, 
This book describes four lively, wide-awake girls 

who are transplanted from a comfortable New York 

home to an inconvenient New England farm house. 

They prove to be sensible girls and show that they 

can be just as happy Greenacre as in their more 

pretentious home. They become a centre around 
which revolves the social life and activities of the 
young people of this rural community. 





THE BROWNIES AND THE GOBLINS. By N. 
Moore Banta and Alpha Banta Benson. Chicago: A. 
Flanagan Company. Cloth. Colored illustration. 
128 pp. 

The authors of “The Brownies and the Gohlins” were 
the authors of “The Brownie Primer” and “The Second 
3rownie Book.” And children who had those books will 
find this one more delightful even than its predecessors, 
No child can call thts reading dull and uninteresting, 
and it is the right sort of story for primary reading. 
There is a great deal of reading in the book, which also 
contains much good decoration and illustration, but the 
vocabulary is not beyond the primary child. It takes 
the child along easily, and 1t is founded on the vocabu- 
laries of its two predecessors. The reading is best 
fitted for the advanced second grade or any third grade, 
but the stories and pictures wil] interest any intermediate 
grade children. 
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are now offered 10c. Boxes 


The same old, faithful remedy, in a new size box— 
at a popular price—to encourage all who suffer from 
coughs or hoarseness to test their efficacy. "Thousands 
already know how quickly Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches relieve and benefit—thousands more may 
now prove their value by using a single 10c. box. 
You should find it at every drug store. Handy to 


Brown's Bronchial Troches have been held in highest 
repute for nearly seventy years. Still made in the same old 
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syrupy—but clean to handle and taste. If you haven’t tried them—test them now. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 


Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 
90-22: Utah Eaucational Association, 


28-29: Idaho State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Boise. Ivy M. Wilson, 
Boise, state superintendent. 


98-30: Wyoming State Teachers 
Association, Thermopolis, Wyo. 


28-80: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Scranton. 


28-30: Florida Educational Associa- 
tion. Tallahassee. Dr. A. P. Mon- 
tague, Lake City, president; Hon. 
R. L. Turner, Inverness, secretary. 

29-30: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Section 
L, Education. Columbus, O. S. A. 
Courtis, Detroit, Mich., secretary. 


30-31: Idaho City and County Super- 


Salt Lake City. 


97-29: Council of Elementary School 


York State. Syracuse. Miss M. University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
Belle Wilson, Silver Creek, sec- ton, Ky. 
getary. FEBRUARY 


97-29: Classical Association of New 10-12: Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 
Assuciation. Mankato. D. 
ard, Redwood Falls, president. 


York State, Syracuse. Dr. Mason 
D. Gray, East High School, 
Rochester, president; Joseph P. 


Sechm. Central High School, 11-12: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 


s ; Association, Madison. x &. 
Syracuse, secretary. Doudna, Richland Center, president. 
97-29: New York Science Teachers’ MARCH. 


Association, Syracuse. A. J. Car- 

enter, Rochester, secretary. . N 

, cation, Newark. 
97-29: Oregon State Teachers’ As- ; 

sociation, Western Division, Med- 16-18: | Central 


Minnesota 
heott tional Association, St. Cloud. G. A, 


intendents’ Association, Boise. 
JANUARY. 


Principals and Teachers, New 4-7: Homemakers’ Conference. State 


10-11: New Jersey Council of Edu- 


Foster, Willmar, president. 


27-29: Associated Academic Princi- MAY. 


pals of New York State. Syracuse. 


10-17: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 
Chicago, Ill., secretary. 


27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. H. J 
Neal. Bridgeton, sec’v. 


S. Bra:n- 


Educa- 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

CHELSEA. Eben H. Davis, for 
thirteen years superintendent of 
schools in this city (1884-1897) and 
also superintendent in Belmont and 
Woburn, and a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College. died in this city re- 
cently. While here he made a far- 
reaching reputation in the skilful 
teaching of reading. 

SOUTHBRIDGE. This town that 
has been doing many highly credit- 
able things educationally under the 
leadership of Superintendent F. E. 
Corbin, has recently purchased twelve 
acres for a new grammar school 
building at a cost of $10,000. Of this 
two acres will be in the schoolhouse 
lot, four acres in a lovely park, and 
six acres ina playground. This town 
is officially recognized as _ being 
among the three best towns and 
cities in the state in efficient school 
playground supervision and manage- 
ment, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

DOVER. Dover loses its superin- 
tendent, but the State Department of 
Public Instruction gains an efficient 
educational worker in the resignation 
of Superintendent Ernest W. Butter- 
field, which was tendered last week. 
Mr. Butterfield is to accept the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent of 
public instruction of New Hamp- 
shire, filling the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Assistant Superin- 
tendent Brown, who will work in 
this State under the direction of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Mr. Butterfield came to Dover, 





NCE in a generation a novel appears which 
lights up the whole field of education. 


HERBERT QUICK’S NOVEL 


The Brown Mouse 


is that sort of epoch-making book. Mr. Quick believes 
that the largest single problem in American life is rural 
education, because it has to do with the efficiency of that 
third of our people who feed the other two-thirds. He tells 
about a new kind of rural school—a real story, full of heart 
interest, astir with characters breathing the breath of life. 





Endorsed by Prominent Educators 


DR. ALBERT E. WINSHIP, Editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


. “Herbert Quick has written a delightful story of the triumph of an educa 
tional Napoleon over intensified rural prejudices.” 


F. B. JENKS, Professor Agricultural Education, University 
of Vermont. 
“It shows so clearly what a person with even limited education can do when 
he believes in farming, has a vision of what country life ought to be and recog- 
nizes the opportunities which the rural school presents.”’ 


JAMES G. RIGGS, Principal State Normal and Training 
School, Oswego, New York. 
“T havejust trapped 72 Brown Mouse and am going to let him loose in 
some other homes where mice of this species have never been able to gnaw a 
way in. It is worth while to have the breed increase.”’ 


D. T. STEELM AN, Superintendent Gloucester County Public 
Schools, Woodbury, N. J. 

— consider The Brown Mouse one of the most helpful and interesting books 
on Rural Education that I have read. 1 am recommending it to the Supervising 
Principals and teachers in rural communities in this county.” 

THOMAS E. FINIGAN, Assistant Commissioner for Ele- 
mentary Education, New York State Department of 
Education. 

“I began reading 7he Brown Mouse as my train moved out of the Albany 
Station and finished it before I retired that night in Rochester. It is a wonder- 
fully interesting presentation of the function of the rural school, I wish a 


copy could be placed in the hands of every rural school board and every 
grange in the state.”’ 


12mo, Cloth, Price $1.25 net 
At all booksellers or sent on approval by the publishers 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO. 








Better Books for Better Schools 





NEW: 








Ashley’s Ancient Civilization 350 pages $1.10 
Cajori and Odell’s Elemen- 
tary Algebra. . . . . 209 pages 65 
Cunningham and Lancelot’s 
Soils and Plant Life 
Hegner’s Practical Zoology 


Maloubier and Moore’s First 
Book in French. . 


COMING: 


341 pages 1.10 
£905 pages 1.40 


363 pages 1.10 








Ashley’s Medieval Civilization 
Ashley’s Early European Civilization /” Press 
Harris and Stewart’s Principles of 


Agronomy Se a a, . Se 
Hedrick’s Constructive Geometry In Press 
Tisdel’s Brief Survey of English and 

American Literature . . - . - Jn Press 


In Press 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE 


Boston Dallas Chicago San Francisco Atlanta 


New York City 








Vermont Square Indianapolis, Indiana 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


We Are Never Weary of Well-Doing | 


The splendid Testimonials, backed by largely 
INCREASED Orders, from Thousands of 


Superintendents are evidence enough that 


The Holden 
Leatherette Book Covers 


MADE FROM CAREFULLY SELECTED FIBRES 
GUARANTEED TO GIVE A FULL YEAR’S WEAR 
EASY TO ADJUST—SANITARY 


Give the Best Protection to Your School Books 


From HARD WEAR, and the DAMAGING 
EFFECTS of RAIN, SNOW and FILTH 


——— 








SPRINGFIELD, 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 








first as high school principal, in 1905, 
having previously taught in Bethle- 
hem and Laconia. He _ succeeded 
Superintendent A. H. Keyes, now of 
Needham, Mass., as ‘superintendent 
here in 1911. 

With the state department he will 
have charge of the division of secon- 
dary schools and will receive a salary 
of $2,300, which is $300 more than he 
received as superintendent here. He 
will live in Concord. 





VERMONT. 
MONTPELIER. The new State 
Board of Education members are 
James Hartness, Springfield, chair- 


man: Marvelle C. Webber, Rutland; 
Frank H. Brooks, St. Johnsbury; 
Arthur W. Hewitt, Plainfield, and 
Luther S. Johnson, Randolph. 


—_— 


RHODE ISLAND. 


BRISTOL. John Post Reynolds, 
superintendent of the Bristol schools 
for the last thirty-one years, died at 
his home last week after an illness of 
several weeks. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIO STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURGH. Pittsburgh has 
added three cottage schools to its 
equipment, where special instruction 
is given to children whose mental 
development has been retarded, be- 
ginning with the new year. Superin- 
tendent Davidson and Dr. H. B. Burns, 
director of the department of hygiene, 
hope to save about 500 children in 
Pittsburgh who might have to be sent 
to state institutions through the cot- 
tage schools. Cottages will later be es- 


tablished for over normal or es- 
pecially bright pupils, if Superinten- 
dent Davidson’s plan carries. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Twenty-five states repre- 
sented and over five hundred pres- 
ent is the record of the Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. The keynote 
of the several sessions was definite 
progress in the solution of definite 
problems. Chief among these were 
the improvement of speech, the devel- 
opment of the school library, the 
preparation of school and college 
teachers, the vitalizing of oral com- 
position, and the selection of essen- 
tials in English grammar. Of the 
addresses on the general program, 
that by Professor John L. Lewes of 
Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., on “Shakespeare’s Response to 
What the Public Wants,” was gen- 
erally regarded the most impressive. 

The work of ten committees was 
represented at the meeting. Among 
these committees were those on 
Plays, on the Reorganization of the 
High School Course, on the Work 
of the First Six Elementary Years, 
on the Labor and Cost of English 
Teaching, on the Preparation of Col- 
lege Teachers of English, on English 
in the Normal School, and on Amer- 
ican Speech. The Committee on 
Scientific Standards made no report, 
but will soon publish in the English 
Tournal a bibliography bringing the 
list of investigations in the field of 
English up-to-date. New commit- 
tees were provided for to deal with 


the development of libraries and with 
the subject of economy of time in the 
teaching of English. Among the 
resolutions adopted was the following 
offered by Professor F. N. Scott of 
the University of Michigan :— 
“Resolved: That the National 
Council of Teachers of English ap- 
proves the movement tto raise the 
academic standard of the profession 
of journalism and, therefore, recom- 
mends to secondary school author- 
ities that no student be encouraged 


to enter the newspaper profession 
without further academic training 
than is afforded by the secondary 


school.” 


It was also resolved to amend the 
Constitution so that local associations 
of teachers of English with a small 
membership might affiliate by the pay- 
ment of a correspondingly small fee. 
The new scale is as follows: Socie- 
ties with a membership of fifty or less 
will pay $2.50 a year; those with over 
fifty but not over 150, $5; those over 
150, $10. It is believed that this new 
scale will make it possible for all of 
the fifty local associations of teachers 
of English to join the central body 
and thus be prepared to work in 
complete harmony. At present about 
half of these associations are affili- 
ated. 

Representatives of some of the 
eastern associations strongly urged 
that the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation be held next year in New 
York Citv in order that the members 
in the Eastern States might have a 
fuller opportunitv to participate It 
is likelv that this suggestion will be 
adopted by the Executive Committee 
of the Council. This will not. how- 
ever, carry with it the implication 
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that the association is to move about 
from town to town. Without the 
slightest doubt succeeding meetings 
will be held in Chicago because of its 
central location. Special meetings 
of the Council will continue to be 
held in connection with the meeting 
of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in the winter and with the 
National Education Association it- 
self in the summer. In this way 
meetings will be held in Detroit, 
Michigan, February 24 to 26, and in 
New York City, July 6 to 8. 


IOWA. 

SIOUX CITY. This year for the 
first time the garden work for school 
children was taken over and organ- 
ized by the school department and 
made city-wide in scope. The results 
were exceedingly satisfactory and the 
garden work has proved one of the 
most successful phases of Superin- 
tendent M. G. Clark’s summer ex- 
tension work. The schools of the 
city were divided into four groups, 
on the basis of soil possibilities. The 
children kept accounts for the work, 
they wrote descriptive work in the 
Fall, they participated in exhibits 
and they learned canning methods. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


MITCHELL. At the largest meet- 
ing ever held by the South Dakota 
Educational Association in Aberdeen 
Superintendent J. W. McClinton of 
the Mitchell schools was elected 
president. The enrollment  ex- 
ceeded 1,900. The subject, “Econ- 
omy of Time in Education,” 
was carried out in every 
session and there were excel- 
lent papers by school workers in 
South Dakota as well as addresses by 
prominent educators from outside the 
state. 

The meeting will be in Watertown 
next year. 


OHIO. 


LIMA. John Davidson, long time 
superintendent of this city, has re- 
turned to Ohio Northern University 
at Ada, and J. E. Collins of Fremont 
succeeds him here. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SACRAMENTO. “I'm getting out 
of patience with these educational 
high brows who are so determined 
upon benefitting the rural schools.” 
says State Superintendent Edward 
Hyatt in a recent issue of the State 
Department Bulletin. ‘They are fired 
by a holy zeal to uplift the rural peo- 
ples, whether or not. They say the 
city schools are now at the apex of 
sweetness and light, while the coun- 
try schools are still wallowing in the 
depth of ignorance and barbarism. 

“One apostle from Columbia Uni- 
versity laid down the law in an ad- 
dress at the National Education As- 
sociation in my hearing. He actu- 
ally had lifted himself by his boot- 
straps until he thought the city 
children were healthier than the 
country children. ‘Alas, the poor 
country children,’ he cried. ‘They 
have a right to care as good as that 
given to the pigs and horses of their 
fathers! But they don’t get it! They 
suffer more from. starvation and 
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malnutrition than the gamins of the 
city slums!’ 

“This rot makes me positively ill. 
There’s nothing in it. It isn’t true. 
I have been visiting country schools 
and city schools widely these thirty 
years, and country children always 
appear distinctly larger, browner, 
tougher, more acustomed to bodily 
labor than the city children of the 
same age. 

“The city children are distinctly 
whiter, more slender, smaller, 
quicker than the country children of 
the same age. The country children 
have a distinct advantage both physi- 
cally and mentally, in spite of any 
differences in their schooling. A 
very large proportion of the notable, 
useful, and enterprising people of th- 
nation come from the country 
schools. They run the world. The 
city is a bad place to raise children 
and it always will be. It isn’t adapted 
to that purpose. 

“The rural schools are not what 
these painters depict, and a large 
part of the weeping and mourning 
over their condition, a good deal of 
the theoretical platform  prattle 
about uplifting them, is maudlin non- 
sense built upon an imaginary 
basis.” 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. During the past three 
or four years the Seattle schools have 
made constant and steady progress, 
each year showing a larger attend- 
ance and a demand for more school 
buildings than in the previous year, 
so that today we have in 
school property a_ total of 
about six and a_ half _ million 
dollars. This includes six high 
schools and_ sixty-four grade 
schools. The District also has nine 
sites where buildings have not as yet 
been erected. 

Most prominent among building 
improvements during this period are: 
The Franklin High School, erected 
at a total cost of $425,000; the Lin- 
coln High School addition, which in- 
cludes a new auditorium, gymnasium 
for boys and girls, and eight new 
classrooms, at a cost of $216,000; the 
Ballard High School, now approach- 
ing completion, at a cost of $312,000. 
Other new schools erected include 
the Concord, McDonald, McGilvra, 
Harrison, North Queen Anne, and 
substantial additions to the Warren 
avenue, West Woodland, F. H. Coe 
and Summit schools. 

Besides the erection of new build- 
ings, a considerable number of im- 
provements and changes have been 
made which have added very much to 
the general character of many other 
existing schools, such as the extensive 
improvements of the Central School 
grounds, new plumbing in old school 
buildings—Minor, Rainier and Inter- 
lake — extended improvements of 
grounds such as at the Colman and 
Greenwood, and other new school 
buildings. ; 

Besides general improvements in 
the way of grading, constructing re- 
taining walls, etc.,a general improve- 
ment of school grounds in the way of 
beautifying by planting shrubs and 
flowers, lawns, etc., has been carried 
on throughout the District. These 
improvements attracted the attention 
of park authorities from the East 
during the past summer, who made 








SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in la 
city of Middle West. Established 2% 
years. Jll health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WIN- 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St., Boston. 











TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 

sor catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, Coeducationak 
i-cpartment for the pedagogical an@ 
technical training of teachers of the 


commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 





very flattering comments regarding 
the attractive appearance of so many 
of the school grounds. The Board 
has had five gardeners continually 
engaged in this work, and the general 
appearance of the school grounds is 
such as to make them compare favor- 
ably with the splendid park and 
boulevard systems of Seattle. 

While all these new building im- 
provements have been going on, ex- 
penditures for special educational 
work have been increasing with new 
demands, so that the total expendi- 
tures for maintenance for the past 
year exceeded two million dollars. 
But at the same time the Board of 
Directors has been able to pay all 
bonds as they have matured, de 
creasing the bonded indebtedness, and 
without increasing the tax levy. 

The School District is conspicuous 
among local taxing bodies this year 
in being able to hold the tax levy at 
the same rate as last year—six and 
one-half mills, although the increase 
ig the schools required the employ- 
ment of about forty additional teach- 
ers; besides, any growth in popu- 
lation makes an immediate demand 
upon the schools, while in other mu- 
nicipal improvements an addition of 
one hundred families to the city 
would make no appreciable de- 
mand for any public improvements. 

These facts and many others of 
equal public interest are set before 
Seattle people in the “Seattle School 
Bulletin.” As to dancing in Seattle 
schools, it says:— 

“Recently there has been 
some discussion aroused over a peti- 
tion presented to the School Board 
urging that dancing be prohibited in 
connection with the schools. It was 
explained at the hearing given by the 
Board to the petitioners that dancing, 
as popularly known, is permitted at 
two social functions a year, the 
“Junior Prom” and “Senior Ball,” 
and atonly two. Formerly there were 
other affairs held at which dancing 
occurred, and all, including the two 
mamed, were held outside of the 
school buildings and although passing 
as high school functions and popu- 
larly believed to be under the school 
management and guardianship, they 
could not be properly controlled 
either as to the character of the 
guests or as to conduct. 

“The School authorities then de 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °°:"°" 


few York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill.,28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Ca!., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg. 
Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bidg. 





DOVER 


The Chesley Teachers’ Agency ~~ 


Recommends Only 


Telephone 253-6 


No Advance Charges 








GUERNSEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





If you are open to engagement or a better position, 


let our service help you, 


Write today for circulars. 


EB. A. GUERNSEY, Manager, 15 Ashburton Place, Dept. A, Boston 





termined upon limiting the number 
of yearly school affairs to the two 
named, having these held upon the 
school premises so that they might 
be supervised and conducted in or- 
derly anddecorous manner. They are 
class affairs and the nature of the 
entertainment is determined by the 
class, subject to the approval of the 
high school management acting under 
authority of the School Board. Danc- 
ing is permitted, under regulation, if 
the class determines upon having that 
form of amusement. It was made 
mecessary for the Board to choose 
between having these class affairs 
outside and unregulated or having 
them in the school buildings and 
regulated. 

“During the meeting of the School 
Board when the petition as to permit- 
ting dancing in the school buildings 
was under discussion some of those 
present advanced the opinion that in- 
struction in social dancing is given 
in the schools. That is a_ mistake. 
What is commonly known as dancing 
is not taught and is not encour- 
aged by the teachers. : 

“In the high school gymnasium 
work for girls, rhythmic exercises 
and folk games or folk dances are a 
feature of the course, having for 
their purpose the development of 
grace, poise, carriage and balance, 
their chief aim being recreation, with 
the added advantages of rhythmic 
movement, quick response, muscular 
control and deep breathing. The su- 
perintendent has made an inquiry 
recently of the gymnasium _ teachers 
upon this point and he has been as- 
sured that the work in the gymnasi- 
ums as carried out is such as is 
generally practiced and is devoid of 
the usual dance features. One of the 
teachersremarks in her report: “No 
form of ‘round dancing’ is taught or 
ever has been since I have been in 
this school,” and the others make 
similar statements. 

“In many of the primary schools of 
the city, children engage in the. so- 
called folk games or dances, but these 
are innocent forms of delightful exer- 
cise and recreation and should not be 
classed with dancing of the popular 
type.” 

- 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT’S “PRE- 
PAREDNESS.” 
The President’s appeal, in his ad- 
dress to Congress, for national pre- 
paredness against possible aggres- 





sion, will certainly find a response 
m the hearts of all Americans, ex- 
cept those of the peace-at-any-price 
type and those whose sympathies 
are alien rather than American. His 
specific recommendations for a 
moderate increase in the regular 
army, for a supplementary force of 
400,000, supplied in three annual in- 
stalments, and coming together for 
two months’ training each year, and 
for a systematic plan of up-to-date 
naval construction were fore- 
shadowed in his New York speech. 
There is nothing impossible about 
them, nor would they be unduly bur- 
densome from a financial point of 
view. With proper economy, and 
with moderate increases in taxation, 
their cost could be met without bond 
issues. 


DISLOYAL AMERICANS. 


It is not surprising that Congress 
greeted with applause the Presi- 
dent’s vigorous denunciation of those 
citizens of the United States who, 
born under other flags but  wel- 
comed under our laws tto the full 
freedom and opportunity of Amer- 
ica, “have poured the poison of dis- 
loyalty into the very arteries of our 
national life’ and have sought to 
destroy our industries and debase 
our politics to the wses of foreign 
intrigue. Such creatures of passion, 
disloyalty and anarchy, he declared, 


must be crushed out. Some of 
them, happily, are already on the 
way to adequate punishment 
through the investigations and 


court trials already in progress; and 
more still are likely to find that 
there are limits ‘to American for- 
bearance. The President’s denunci- 
ation of native Americans who put 
their passionate sympathy with one 
side or tthe other in the European 
war above their regard for the peace 
and dignity of the United States was 
also well deserved. 


AS TO THE MERCHANT 
MARINE. 


As to tthe President’s recommen- 
dation for the building up of an 
American merchant marine by 
means of ships owned and directed 
by the Government, there is room 
for a wide divergence of opinion. 
The President, to be sure, admits 
that tthis task is one which private 
capital must ultimately undertake 
and achieve; but he fails to make 
allowance for the impossibility of 
private capital competing with Gov- 
ernment-owned ‘ships which can be 
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run without regard to profit. Im 
spite of every possible pressure from 
the White House, this project failed 
in the last Congress, and it is likely 
to fail in this. It has been con- 
demned with practical unanimity by 
boards of trade and chambers of 
commerce throughout the United 
States; and it may well be insisted 
that the Government has enough 
serious problems on its hands with- 
out launching out upon so doubtful 
an experiment. 


THE FIRST FLURRY OF CRITI- 
CISM. 


The first flurry of criticism in Con- 


- gress of the Administration's policy 


in international affairs marked the 
introduction in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Hoke Smith of Georgia, of a 
resolution calling for an investiga- 
tion of Great Britain’s interference 
with neutral trade, followed by an 
amendment offered by Senator 
Lodge, directing the extension of 
the investigation to include the law 
and the facts relating to the sub- 
marine attacks on the Lusitania, 
Falaba, Hesperian, Arabic, Gulf- 
light and Ancona. The_ speeches 
made by the two Senators and by 
others who participated in the brief 
debate showed a sharp line of di- 
vision between those who are 
chiefly concerned about cotton and 
shipping rights, and those who 
think the protection of American 
lives the matter of prime impor- 
tance. 


A PROPER REFUSAL. 


The refusal of the State Depart- 
ment to give to Ambassador Berns- 
torff or to the German Government 
explicit reasons for asking the re- 
call of Captain Boy-Ed and Captain 
von Papen was perfectly proper, and 
could not be resented except by a 
Government which was looking for 
a cause for a quarrel. It is in strict 
accordance with established  diplo- 
matic usage that a Government, 
which for any reason finds the rep- 
resentative of another Government 
“persona non grata” shall notify 
that Government of the fact; and 
neither law nor etiquette requires 
any explanation r defence It 
would be absurd if our Government 
were expected to enter into an ex- 


tended diplomatic correspondence 
with Berlin to establish a_ case 
against these obnoxious representa- 
tives. It is enough that they are ob- 
jectionable; and no one knows bet- 
ter than tthe German Ambassador 
himself why they are so. The 


Kaiser's prompt action in directing 
their recall is a recognition of 
the rightfulness of the course fol- 
lowed by the United States. 


STANDING TOGETHER 


At a time when there is so much 
silly peace talk in irresponsible 
quarters, it is appropriate that the 
Governments of the Entente Powers 
should make public the agreement 
hetween them, originally signed at 
London in September, 1914, bv the 
representatives of the 3ritish. 


French and Russian Governments, 
acceded to by the Japanese Govern- 
ment October 19, 1915, and just ac- 
ceded to and signed by the Italian 
Government. Under this agreement 
the five Governments mutually en- 
gage not to conclude peace sepa- 
rately during the present war; and 
they further agree, that when terms 
of ‘peace come to be discussed, no 
one of the Allies will demand condi- 
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tions of peace without previous 
agreement of each of the other Al- 
lies. Such an agreement as this 
will block any efforts of Teutonic 
diplomacy to detach one of the Allies 
from the others by separate con- 
cessions or agreements. 


A BRITISH CONCESSION. 


The British Government shows a 
disposition to meet the United States 
half way in ‘the matter of the seizure 
of steamships belonging to the 
American Trans-Atlantic Company, 
and flying the American flag. The 
American contention was that it was 
illegal to requisition neutral vessels 
without an investigation of their 
status by a prize court; and the 
British Government has conceded 
the point, and agreed to withdraw 
the requisition order and to go before 
a prize court for aithority. This ap- 
plies to the Hocking and the Gene- 
see, which were requisitioned at 
Halifax and St. Lucia; and the Win- 
nebago and the Kankakee will be al- 
lowed to ‘continue their regular 
voyages under bond. The actual 
status of these vessels is .a matter of 
grave doubt. Ais has been already 
stated in this column, these vessels 
and others belonging tto the same 
company were originally refused 
American registry at New York, be- 
cause of the suspicion that they were 
Genman-owned; but the State De- 
partment overruled this decisio1 
Their American ownership now re- 
mains to be established. 


THE ATTITUDE OF GREECE. 


Ostensibly for the purpose of en- 
Kightening American public opinion 
both King Constantine of Greece 
and Premier Skouloudis have giv .n 
out interviews tthis week explaining 
and attempting to justify tthe attitude 
of Greece. The King fails to mention 
the treaty with Serbia, which he 


chose to treat as a “scrap of paper” 
—although that is a fundamental fact 
in the story: and he denies that 


Premier Venizelos invited the en- 
tente troops to enter Greek territory, 
although the invitation is a matter of 
official correspondence. Premier 
Skouloudis affirms that the Greek 


Government has only two. aims—to: 


safeguard the sovereignty of Greece 
and not to abandon neutrality. With- 
in these limits, he declares that it is 
disposed to give material expression 
to the friendly feeling which Greece 
has long had for France, Great 
Britain and Russia. This is not very 
definite, but it indicates that the un- 
wisdom of attempting to play any 
tricks upon the Entente Allies is be- 
ginning to be appreciated at Atthens. 
+> 
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Let the Victor help to make this Christmas season 
the merriest, happiest Christmas you 
have ever celebrated. 


La 


You can use the Victor in all the rehearsals and can give with 
our splendid special Christmas records, not only one program, but 
half a dezen. There are the old, old carols and hymns, the stately 
choruses and arias of the Messiah Music, the sprightly Santa Claus 
and sleigh bell songs and the scriptural and modern readings. Then 
there are the games and folk-plays for the merry-making and the 
Victor Records will furnish clear and perfect accompaniment for all 
of them. There are numerous instrumental numbers that will fit into 
the central thought. 

Would your pupils like to march into the 


School Room or Auditorium and hear 
a program like this? 














Can you possibly develop 

so much of the real Christmas spirit, the 

story of the first Christmas, the Christ Child, caroling, 

songs of children, the joyous spirit of “Peace on Earth, 
Good Will to Men’ in any other way? 




















The Educational Department will be glad 

. to remit for a good picture of this or similar 

ict tis gto ecanuics program showing the Victor at work with the 
to schools only children around the tree or in action. 


When the Victor is not in : 
use, the horn can be ‘placed Educational Department 
under the instrument safe and 


secure from danger, and the Victor Talking Machine Co. 


cege ng can = pe to pro- 

tect it from dust and. promis- 

oe use by irresponsible Camden, N. J. 
people. 
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